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This Month’s Contributors 


Marion H. Lamb teaches in the intermediate 
department at Mt. Airy. 

As a contributing editor of the Votta Review, 
Anders Hansen has been for years our most valu- 
able connecting link with the schools of Europe. 
He is Superintendent of the School for the Deaf 
at Nyborg, Denmark. 

The discussions of day schools give the points 
of view of both teacher and parent. Leola Gratz 
is in charge of the oral school at Findlay, Ohio. 
Marcia Heath is Principal of the day school at 
Madison, Wisconsin. The mothers are members 
of the Volta Bureau’s Correspondence Club, and 
are scattered all over the country. 

Charles Voelker offers us some of the data he 
has collected in the Department of Phonetics of 
Ohio State University. 

Several poems by Frances Crosby Hamlet have 
appeared in ihe Votta Review. She has an edi- 
torial position in Cincinnati. 

Marie Kennard is Supervising Teacher at the 
Georgia School. 


As a member of the Federation’s Everywhere 
League, Wallace Turner is well known to many 
of our readers. He has gained practical knowl- 
edge of the business of starting a print shop in 
Fresno, California. 

Elizabeth Chambless teaches lip reading in St. 
Petersburg, Florida. She has contributed fre- 
quently to the Votta Review during the past 
year. 

The articles about hearing aids in houses of 
worship come from widely separated parts of the 
country. Josephine Beattie lives in Washington. 
Florence Waters conducts classes in the handling 
of problems of hard of hearing children at the 
Diocesan Teachers’ College of St. Paul. Mrs. 
Louis Pelton is Chairman of the Hearing Aids 
Committee of the Chicago Woman’s Aid. 

Helen G. Smith makes with this contribution 
her first appearance in the Voitta Review. She 
is widely travelled, having toured and conducted 
tours in both Eastern and Western Europe, In- 
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Some Suggestions for Corrective 


Speech Work 


By Marion H. Lams 


nutshell the answer to the question, 

“How can we improve the speech of 
our deaf children?” the obvious answer 
would be: accurate positions for each 
element and sufficient practice to enable 
the child to take those positions auto- 
matically; correct muscular action in 
combining sounds; and right accent. 

Positions must be accurate in order to 
allow for the modification which takes 
place in combination. It is essential 
that the consonants and the vowel in the 
accented syllable be correct or speech 
will be unintelligible. 

To get smooth muscular action, the 
tongue must be flexible in order to glide 
easily from one position to another. A 
great many exercises must be given so that 
the child may feel and recognize the ac- 
tion that takes place in combining sounds. 
In the combination tr for example, show 
the action that takes place: with the sides 
of the tongue held against the teeth, the 
tip slides rapidly from the ¢t position to 
that for r. Let the child see and feel 
that action in his own mouth. In the 
words “question” and “pasture,” some 
children have difficulty in sliding the 
tongue from the position for s and clos- 
ing it against the hard palate for ch and 
we get “queshun” and “pashur.” Some 
children give the shut position for ch but 
the action is either too slow or they drop 
the tongue after giving s and the result 
is two separated syllables: “ques-chun” 
and “pas-chur.” The child who says 
“fifuth” for “fifth” can be shown that he 
is working his jaw overtime to put in an 


|: one were required to put into a 


extra vowel sound. We like to do things 
the easiest way, so why make two syl- 
lables, when only one is necessary? 

The law of combination (that sounds 
overlap) applies to combinations of 
words as well as to the sounds in syl- 
lables. Study the action of the tongue 
in a phrase like “in the morning.” Just 
what does the tongue do? How quickly 
and easily it slides from the position for 
n to that for th with never a pause be- 
tween any of the words! The teacher 
must study and know the action that 
takes place in her own mouth if she 
would get smooth, easy speech from her 
pupils. 

If speech is to be intelligible, the ac- 
cent must be correct. Isn’t misplaced 
accent one of the faults that make the 
English spoken by foreigners so difficult 
to understand? And how often have we 
heard a deaf child say a word that is 
utterly meaningless to us until we realize 
that he has accented the wrong syllable. 
His articulation may be perfect but if his 
accent is wrong, it may be impossible to 
understand him. When a child says, 
“Did you see the ca’ dets last Saturday?” 
we'may grope mentally for some time 
before we realize that he wishes to know 
whether or not we saw the budding Army 
officers from West Point. 

According to the Standard Dictionary, 
accent is “a stress of voice upon a par- 
ticular syllable in pronouncing a word.” 
However, I believe that in the majority 
of cases, in teaching accent to deaf 
children better results are obtained by 
prolonging the vowel in the accented 
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syllable, if it is a long vowel; for exam- 
ple: 

pi o neer’—pionee...r 

cou ra’ geous—coura...geous 

E’ dith—E...dith. 
If the vowel in the accented syllable is 
short, the consonant following it should 
be prolonged or the position held for a 
greater length of time than is usual; for 
example, in the word “clumsy,” the m 
is held a bit longer than the m in “army” 
where the vowel ar is prolonged. In the 
word “Jackson,” the breath stop k is 
held for a longer time than in a word 
like “Parkside” where the accent falls on 
the long vowel ar. 

In some cases, especially in that of a 
child who drawls, stress on the vowel 
will probably give the better result. The 
teacher must use whichever method she 
finds is the better one for getting the de- 
sired pronunciation from the individual 
child. 

After children have learned to divide 
words into syllables and to accent the 
syllables as marked, they enjoy guessing 
which syllable in a new word should be 
accented. 

Some words can be grouped; for ex- 
ample, words ending in ation as “exam- 
ina tion,” “confirma’tion,” “dicta’tion,” 
etc. In these words the accent falls on 
the syllable next to the last. Some 
nouns and verbs which are spelled alike 
may be grouped, the noun being accented 
on the first syllable and the verb on the 
last; for example: 


noun verb 

ob’ ject ob ject’ 

sub’ ject sub ject’ 

ex’ tract ex tract’ 

pro ject pro ject’ 

sus’ pect sus pect’ 

ad’ dict ad dict’ 

con’ vict con vict’ 

con’ flict con flict’, etc. 


Unfortunately, there seems to be no 
royal rule for accent. The few rules we 
have are far too complicated for deaf 
children to learn, but if we make it clear 
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to the child that his being understood 
depends to a large extent upon the way 
he accents a word, he soon begins to put 
into practical use the questions, “How 
shall I accent this word?” or “Where is 
the accent?” when he comes upon new 
words. 


In corrective speech work, it is neces- 
sary that the teacher have a “listening 
ear.” She must be able to detect imperfect 
sounds; to analyze the defects, and then 
to correct them. 

In checking elements, a good rule to 
follow is, “First listen, then look.” It is 
surprising how much lip reading a teach- 
er may do and how many poor sounds 
may slip by if she is watching the child 
as he speaks. 

Children enjoy playing teacher and 
one child may point to elements on the 
charts and call on another to give them, 
the teacher pointing to what she heard— 
that is, if it is on the chart. (We get 
some queer sounds, sometimes.) Flash 
cards may be used and games played 
which test elements or combinations or 
words. Here is one which our children 
enjoy. Suppose we are testing for con- 
sonants. The children choose sides or 
the girls oppose the boys. All the cards, 
each having one consonant element, are 
placed face down on the table. A child 
draws a card and gives the sound for 
the element printed on the card. If he 
says it correctly, he keeps the card. If 
not, he puts it back and the other side 
draws. When all the cards have been 
drawn, they are counted and the side 
having the greater number of course 
wins. The teacher makes a note of each 
child’s errors and these usually furnish 
work for her articulation periods for 
some time. 

It is said that Zerah Whipple, who 
was a very successful teacher of speech 
at the Mystic Oral School years and 
years ago, used to test his pupils by 
putting them into a closet, closing the 
door and listening while they talked. If 
he could not understand them, he dis- 
covered where the trouble lay and then 
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worked until the fault was remedied and 
they could be understood from the closet. 

After a faulty sound has been cor. 
rected, much practice is necessary in 
order to “fix” that sound so that the 
child does not have to think about its 
position. The following exercise helped 
a boy who was forever “dropping s’s” 
but who could give a perfect one when he 
thought about it. Innumerable small 
squares of paper were cut and the letter 
s written on each. Then the boy was 
iold that these were the s’s he was con- 
tinually “dropping” in his conversation. 
They were scattered over the floor and 
he was told to pick them up, one at a 
time, giving the sound each time he stood 
erect. If any error was made, he had 
to drop the squares in his hand and be- 
gin again. Only a few repetitions of this 
exercise were needed before there was a 
noticeable improvement in his speech as 
far as the sound of s was concerned. 

Much drill on the secondary spellings 
is necessary if children are to be able 
to read new words at sight. All the 
classes in our department have cards on 
each of which is printed a single element. 
There are two sets: one of vowels, both 
primary and secondary spellings; and the 
other of consonants with all the spellings. 

We often use these cards for reviewing 
the chart spellings. For instance, we 
may wish to review the vowel sounds. 
We deal out all of that set to the children 
and then ask, “Who has the second spell- 
ing of a-e?” A child replies, “I have.” 
We then ask him to give the sound. Some- 
limes we ask for a word using that speil- 
ing. Or we may ask, “What have you?” 
A child replies, “I have the third spell- 
ing of aw.” The children like to choose 
sides for these drills and the score is 
kept to see which side has the greater 
number correct. 

The following is a favorite. We put 
the boys on one side and the girls on 
the other. A girl begins by saying a 
word, for example, “willow”—and then 
asks, “Which spelling of o-e did I use?” 
If the boy opposite tells her the correct 
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spelling, he gets the card. If not, she 
keeps it and it counts for her side. Then 
the first boy gives a word and calls on 
the girl opposite. If she makes no mis- 
take, she gets the card. There is a great 
deal of rivalry to see which side can get 
the larger number of cards. Any number 
of games may be played with these cards. 
They furnish a pleasant method of drill- 
ing on what otherwise might be just a 
dull exercise. 

Our children are taught to analyze 
words and tell the number of sounds and 
syllables in them. After having learned 
the different kinds of sounds and how to 
divide words into syllables, they are able 
to do exercises like the following. 

The word “delightful,” for example, 
may be written on the slate or given 
orally for lipreading; and then analyzed 
by asking these questions. 

How many syllables has the word? 
How many sounds has it? 

How many vowels has it? 

How many breath consonants has it? 
How many voiced consonants has it? 
. Has it any breath stops? 

. How many? 

. Has it any silent letters? 

. Has it any double consonants? 

10. Which spelling of i-e is used? 

11. Which spelling of oo is used? 

12. How many long vowels has it? 

13. How many short vowels has it? 


14. Where is the accent? or 
15. Which syllable is accented? 


Work of this kind can be begun with 
very young children by having them give 
first the number of sounds in a word and 
later the number of syllables. The other 
terms are taught gradually. Much cor- 
rective work can be quickly done by 
using these terms. 

Language about speech is a valuable 
aid in corrective work. Much time can 
be saved if pupils understand such lan- 
guage as: 

. The first vowel is long. 

T is a silent letter. 

. The accent is on the last syllable. 
L is a double consonant. 

K is a breathstop. 

There are two syllables in the word. 
. Write the second spelling for a-e. 

. Your tongue is too far back. 

. Your tongue is too wide. 

. Your tongue is too thick. 

. Widen your tongue. 
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12. Round your lips more. 

13. Don’t move your jaw. 

14. You gave breath instead of voice. 

15. You gave too much breath. 

16. You left out a nasal sound. 

17. Raise the front of your tongue. 

18. Lower your voice. 

19. Speak more softly. 

20. Don’t drop your tongue. 

21. You are talking through your nose, etc. 

It is surprising how quickly such a 
vocabulary can be built up if the teach- 
er uses expressions like these when cor- 


recting speech. 

A critical attitude on the part of the 
child may be a big incentive towards 
better speech; and children can be trained 
to watch for one another’s mistakes. They 
seem to get some particular satisfaction 
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out of telling Mary that she “didn’t say 
s” or that Johnnny said “whate” for 
“white” or that Henry “puffed out his 
cheeks when he said ‘whistle’.”” And when 
Mary knows that ten others are ready to 
pounce on her if she says “tore” for 
“store,” she soon tries to mend the error 
of her ways. 

In an oral class, the children are using 
speech practically the whole day long. 
The teacher must know the best of which 
each child is capable and then insist thal 
he give his best, regardless of the sub- 
ject—whether it be language, history, 
arithmetic, geography, lip reading or any 
other. It is not enough to confine speech 
work to the articulation period. 


The Association Board Meeting 


of Speech to the Deaf held its annual midwinter meeting on January 26, at the 


[ot Board of Directors of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 


Volta Bureau. Those present were: Dr. E. A. Gruver, Dr. Harris Taylor, Mr. 





T. C. Forrester, Mr. H. M. McManaway, Dr. O. M. Pittenger, Mr. A. C. Manning, Mrs. 
Lucile M. Moore, Miss Bessie Leonard, Miss Clara Newlee, Miss Mabel E. Adams and 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake. Much important business was transacted, and the 
members will be especially interested in the following points: 

An invitation from the American Instructors of the Deaf to cooperate in the con- 
vention to be held at Jacksonville, Illinois, June 17-21, was accepted. The Association 
will hold its annual business meeting at that time (exact date and place to be an- 
nounced later), and will assume responsibility for a part of the program. Dr. O. M. 
Pittenger was made chairman of the Association’s program committee, to cooperate 
with the general convention chairman, Dr. Harris Taylor. 

A plan was approved for improvements in the Volta Bureau library during the 
present year. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Dr. E. A. Gruver; First Vice-President, 
Dr. E. McK. Goodwin; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Lucile M. Moore; Secretary, Mr. 
T. C. Forrester; Treasurer, Mr. Herbert Poole. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted, thanking the retiring president, Mr. H. 
M. McManaway, for the valuable services he has rendered the Association during the 
five years in which he has occupied the office. 

A number of committees have been appointed, and a list will be published in 
the near future. 

Dr. Vern Knudsen and Dr. Horace Newhart, of the Association’s Advisory 
Council, were congratulated and thanked for their recent successful and helpful work, 
Dr. Knudsen in the physics of sound, and Dr. Newhart in arousing public interest in 
the prevention and alleviation of deafness. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor entertained the Board delightfully at luncheon 
at their beautiful country home, “Wild Acres.” 
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The Association’s New President 


T a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
A tors of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, Saturday, January 26, Dr. 
E. A. Gruver, Principal of the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf, was elected 
President. Dr. Gruver has served two 
long terms as director of the Association, 
from 1903 to 1918, and from 1926 to the 
present time. He has been a member of 
the Executive Committee since 1928. His 
long and varied experience in work for 
the deaf makes him pre- 
eminently fitted for his 
new office. 
Dr. Gruver was born 


and educated in Penn- 
sylvania, and his first 
position was in_ the 


Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf. In 1892 
he had just been gradu- 
ated from Pennsylvania 
College, and, like a num- 
ber of other persons prom- 
inent in work for the 
deaf, he accepted a posi- 
tion in the school for 
the deaf “chiefly to get 
something to do.” “But,” 
he adds, in an autobiography published 
in the Nebraska Journal, “my decision 
to accept the position of Supervisor of 
Boys in the Manual Department of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, under. the di- 
rect charge of Frank W. Booth, was the 
most important of my life, in so far as 
my work is concerned. It not only 
brought me into the sphere of the educa- 
tion of the deaf permanently, but it gave 
me the best of opportunities to meet the 
men and women pre-eminent ik this work 
from all over the world.” 

He remained at Mt. Airy for six years, 
working as supervisor, teacher, and edi- 
tor of the Silent World, under Dr. Crou- 
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ter. In 1898, he married Miss Margaret 
P. Hinkley, a Clarke School Normal 
graduate, who had been teaching at Mt. 
Airy. The same year he and his wife 
went to New York to teach at the Lexing- 
ton School. In 1899 Dr. Gruver was 
made principal of that school, and in 
1900 became superintendent. He _ re- 
mained at the Lexington School eleven 
years, resigning to accept a position as 
superintendent of the Central New York 
Institution. Here he spent ten years, 
thoroughly reorganizing 
the school and develop- 
ing improved educational 
standards and better es- 
prit de corps. He be- 
came Superintendent of 
the Iowa School in 1919, 
and in June, 1925, upon 
the death of Dr. Crouter, 
he received an_ invita- 
tion to take over the 
Superintendency of the 
Pennsylvania School. 
“On October 15, 1925,” 
he says, “I began to 
round out, in the place 
where it started, my life 
work in the education 
of the deaf.” Dr. Gruver has served as 
Vice President and President of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, and as Vice President of the Con- 
ference of Executives and of the Society 
of Progressive Oral Advocates. Gettys- 
burg College honored him in 1928 with 
a Phi Beta Kappa membership, and in the 
same year he received an honorary LL.D. 
from Coe College. He has served on many 
important educational committees, among 
them that on Physically and Mentally 
Handicapped Children of the White 
House Conference and the Sub-committee 


on Curricula of Schools for the Deaf of 
(Continued on page 190) 
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Jacobo Orellana Garrido 


By ANDERS HANSEN 


HE famous old school for the deaf 

in Madrid, Colegio Nacional de 

Sordomudos y de Ciégos, founded 
in 1805 by King Carlos IV, has had, since 
October 1, 1934, a new leader, the inter- 
nationally known educator, Jacobo Orel- 
lana, who has been 
for many years a 
meritorious teacher 
in the school of 
which he is now 


the head. 


Director Orellana 
has a long and dis- 
tinguished career 
behind him. He is 
a strong oralist, a 
capable teacher of 
articulation, and a 
devout adherent of 
new and _progres- 
sive methods, par- 
ticularly the _ so- 
called Belgian 
Method. He has 
undertaken many 
journeys 
for purposes of 
study, especially to 


has often sojourned, 
and where he is well acquainted with 
schools for the deaf and the blind, schools 
for the defective, elementary schools, and 
training schools for teachers. When visit- 
ing schools in Belgium years ago and also 
recently, the writer learned that merely 
to mention Orellana as a friend imme- 
diately opened all doors and created a 
link of sympathy. Sen. Orellana is a 
committee member of Société Belge de 
Pédotechnie. 

Besides his many tours in Belgium, 
Sen. Orellana has visited several French 
and Scandinavian schools for the deaf. 
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He has taken part in international meet- 

ings of educators of the deaf, as, for in- 

stance, the London meeting of 1925, and 

that in Helsinor, Denmark, in 1929, at 

which many well known pedagogical 

celebrities lectured, as, for instance, Dr. 
Montessori and Dr. 
Decroly. 


Director Orellana 
has published in 
various periodicals 
and in the daily 
press many articles 
relating to both 
general and special 
education. It would 
not be possible to 
outline the extent 
of his literary pro- 
duction or to give 
the titles of his 
many books. Few 
persons have a 
more prolific or 
facile pen. In 1918, 
he wrote La En- 
senanza de la Bal- 
abra a los Sordom- 
udos, an excellent 
illustrated manual 
of articulation and 
language work. In 1929, he rewrote in 
modern Spanish Juan Pablo Bonet’s Re- 
ducion de las Letros, which was first 
printed in Madrid in 1620, and which is 
the corner-stone of both ancient and mod- 
ern oral teaching of the deaf. Orellana’s 
edition includes a scholarly biography of 
Bonet. 

Orellana’s translation of Edward Se- 
guin’s bookyon Jacobo Rodriguez Péreira, 
which contained a preface by Prof. E. 
Druot of the Paris National Institute for 
the Deaf, was published in 1932. The 


(Continued on page 188) 
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Cooperation 


in the Day School 


By LEoLa GRaTz 


HERE is a general lack of knowl- 
edge in regard to day schools for 
the deaf. Our school in Findlay, 
Ohio, was started in 1923, yet only the 
other day a clerk in one of the downtown 
stores told me she had never heard of 
our existence. I have sometimes won- 
dered what sort of publicity would really 
spread correct information. A_ recent 
number of American Childhood had a 
practical article on this very subject of 
selling our schools to the public. It sug- 
gested the use of pictures showing the 
children at work in the schoolroom. 
This might be a good way to dissolve the 
idea which is frequently encountered that 
our deaf children are radically different 
from others. We all know that when 
people do visit our schools they are in- 
tensely interested. For instance, the 
bookkeeper of the company that furnishes 
our school milk comes to “check” with 
me once a month, and she often stays for 
several hours just to see what is going 
on. 

Of course, it is the parents who need 
primarily to be informed. We find some 
parents who are eager to have their deaf 
children in school, since they themselves 
appreciate the need of special education; 
but we find others like the mother of one 
of my boys who “loved” him so much 
she could not bear to let him go away 
to school, so he was not even reported 
to the census taker. When we discovered 
him he was twelve years old. Normal 
in everything but his deafness, attractive 
in appearance and personality, he is, at 
the age of sixteen, doing fifth grade work. 

As we are located in a public school 
having all grades through the sixth, our 
children play with the regular pupils, 
and the cooperation of the hearing chil- 
dren is rarely a problem. All children 


are, as a rule, gregarious; and we find 
that the deaf children, given an even 
chance, are good mixers and are more or 
less unconscious of or indifferent to their 
handicap. Naturally, this is more true 
of the younger ones and those who have 
never attended an institution. The hear- 
ing children welcome my youngsters in 
their games, and there is no spirit of 
condescension or patronage. On the other 
hand our school “police” take the deaf 
children to the principal as readily as 
they would a hearing child. 

Probably no one appreciates more than 
a teacher of the deaf what an effort is 
required for our deaf children to make 
recitations in the public school rooms. 
Yet they do it, if I may accept the re- 
ports of their teachers, in a satisfactory 
way. Where a new teacher is concerned, 
it may require the children a short time 
to grow accustomed to reading her lips; 
but when a child comes back to our 
room and says, “I talked in spelling up- 
stairs today,” the news is immediately 
written on the blackboard or commented 
on in such a way that he is ready and 
eager to try again. 

I believe I have explained before how 
we handle the assignment slips. I make 
out on a duplicating machine a great 
number of slips like the following: 








Grade... Teacher__...___. Date________. 
Arithmetic. : ne ih Se ee ee 
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These are the subjects that the children 
take in the regular classes. The slips are 
sent to each teacher to whom my children 
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go for recitation. The teacher fills out 
one of these slips each day with the as- 
signments for the following day. I am 
responsible for seeing that the children 
are prepared before they go to class. A 
board with long nails hangs beside my 
desk. One nail is for fourth grade, one 
for fifth, etc. As the children return from 
class, they hang their slips on the proper 
nail. I keep these slips until the close 
of the year, for occasionally a question 
will arise as to why such and such a les- 
son has not been prepared. By referring 
to the slips, I am able to prove that, in 
cases where I have not been notified of 
the assignment, the lapse is not the 
child’s fault. The teachers of the hear- 
ing classes are usually grateful for this 
system, as it simplifies their own work. 


I: wonder if the term “ungraded day 
school” is not obsolete. I can remember 
the lengthy explanations I used to have 
to give, years ago, to persons who asked 
about this. I would tell them how difli- 
cult it was to grade deaf children as 
closely as hearing children, and so on. 
But now, with this much improved (I 
do not say easier!) method of sending 
our children into ‘the public school 
classes, we can and do grade them. 
There is satisfaction in this method for 
the teacher and the parent, but more 
especially for the child. The children 
have more self respect in honestly com- 
peting with hearing children, in being 
able to talk, with the others, about 
“passing my grade.” Let me say in 
passing that they absorb this and similar 
terms without being taught, and this is 
not by any means the only language they 
absorb. I did not teach my deaf son to 
say, “Oh boy!” “Is that so?” “Sissy!” 
“Watch me.” He learned them on the 
playground. 

I believe that schedules are a problem 
whether in day schools or institutions; 
and since mine is subject to the schedules 
or programs of at least six other teach- 
ers, and these teachers are in their turn 
interrupted by supervisors, special day 
programs, etc., I find it necessary some- 
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times to group my pupils so that those 
coming back from other classes may sit 
down with a group and take part in a 
recitation, whether they come in for only 
a short time at the end, or join the work 
at the start and then go away for some- 
thing else. One solution of this trying 
problem was verb games. 

The original object of these verb 
games was to make the pupils verb con- 
scious. Verb forms are always difficult 
for deaf children, and too often sentences 
are easy to say and easy to understand 
with the verbs entirely left out! We 
took some first grade readers and listed 
on the blackboard all the verbs we could 
find in a selected story. When we had 
quite a number, we put away the books 
and volunteers stood in front of the class 
and gave original sentences using these 
verbs, afterwards writing them on the 
blackboard. Each pupil put his initial 
in front of his sentences and when the 
verb list or the time was exhausted we 
counted to see who had given the most 
sentences. 

When we had done this a number of 
times—and the children love to do it— 
we made, without books or any other 
help, a list of verbs and a list of nouns. 
All of these were suggested by the chil- 
dren; and we called them “verbs” and 
“nouns” from the very beginning. In fact, 
when first using the five slate system I 
always put “verbs” over the second col- 
umn. 

When we have as many nouns as verbs, 
we make up original sentences, using any 
verb with any noun. Later, we make 
lists of adjectives; and then suggest words 
the adjectives make us think of; black— 
cat; cold—snow. etc. Combinations of 
verbs and adverbs may also be used. All 
of this, of course, is connected with work 
in composition. 

These games link the various parts of 
our schedules and keep them flexible. 
As I have said, our schedules are depen- 
dent on those of other teachers. Much 
else that is important is also dependent 
on these teachers of the regular classes. 
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] have found them, for the most part, 
surprisingly cooperative and generous. 
A few years ago when sending my first 
pupils into junior high school, I made 
it a point to have all the teachers of 
these pupils meet with me one afternoon, 
and I explained some of the things it is 
necessary to know about talking with the 
deaf, such as speaking with the light on 
the face, etc. I also stressed the fact that 
we must expect as much of these chil- 
dren, in situations where they are given 
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a fair chance, as we do of other children 
in the same situation; and I stated that, 
for their own sakes, our pupils should not 
receive “charity grades,” as Miss Burdge 
has so aptly phrased it. 

I think there is an increasing spirit of 
fairness in this matter. It grows along 
with the general spirit of cooperation be- 
tween home and school and community. 
This spirit is fostered, as I said at the 
start, by a more general knowledge of 


the deaf child. 





Day Schools 


in Wisconsin 


By Marcia HEatTH 


66 E HAVE taken our boy to the 
W veto and they say nothing 
can be done. He has a hear- 
ing loss of 75 per cent. We are worried 
to death for fear he will not talk. We 
don’t want to send him away from home 
to an institution. The doctor suggested 
that we come to you.” 

Such statements have often been ad- 
dressed to those in charge of day schools 
for the deaf. The larger number of deaf 
children in Wisconsin attend day schools, 
yet many persons know nothing of this 
work, so the teacher’s first task is to re- 
assure the parents of the deaf child and 
tell them that he can be educated and 
can learn to speak. 

Our day schools take children as young 
as four in some cases, the mothers bring- 
ing the children for a kindergarten peri- 
od and short periods of beginning voice 
work and lip reading. The results of 
this early start are most satisfactory. 
Voices are better and there are not so 
many bad habits to unlearn. 

Parents want their deaf children to be 
as normal as possible, to have the same 
surroundings, opportunities, plays and 
associations that their hearing brothers 
and sisters have. Day schools further all 


these ends. The children need not leave 
home, except in a few cases where the 
homes are distant. In such cases the chil- 
dren are boarded in carefully selected 
families and return to their own homes 
for week ends. The State pays for board 
and transportation, 

The day school is usually located in 
a public school building, and the deaf 
children attend classes with hearing chil- 
dren. They have arithmetic, art, gym- 
nastics and vocational work with the 
hearing classes. The public school teach- 
ers give us fine cooperation. They say 
the close attention necessarily paid by 
the deaf children is a good example to 
the hearing boys and girls; also that the 
consideration and thoughtfulness which at 
times need to be extended toward the 
deaf by others is a very good training 
for character building and citizenship. 
Needless to say, this continual contact 
with teachers of the hearing helps the 
teachers of the deaf, for they can keep in 
touch with the regular course of study 
and know what is expected of normally 
hearing students. 

The extra curricular activities of our 
pupils are manifold. They join girl and 
boy scout troops, play soccer, baseball 
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and football, swim at the “Y” in winter 
and in the lakes in summer. They hunt 
and fish, go to dancing school, enter 
their hobbies at the “Y” Hobby Show. 
A few have even taken piano lesso..s. 

When the children go home they talk 
about all these things with the persons 
most truly and vitally interested in their 
progress. The families with whom the 
children from outside localities board 
develop a fine spirit of cooperation and 
gladly follow our suggestions. The par- 
ents keep track of the children’s grow- 
ing vocabularies, and encourage the use 
of new words. We often send lists home. 
The parents visit the school often, and 
some of them give us great help in speech 
correction and lip reading. They tell 
us what difficulties the children experi- 
ence, and what they are interested in, 
and often we can give new life to lan- 
guage work by building it around the 
children’s interests. 

Our field is thus vastly enlarged. No 
situations need to be fabricated. The 
real life situation is at hand. We make 
frequent visits to the homes of our 
pupils. There is a triple link between 
home, school, and the outside world. 

We take our pupils on trips to places 
where things are made and done— places 
that connect with the school program: 
lumber yards, bakeries, creameries, mar- 
kets, newspaper offices, toy shops, muse- 
ums, post offices, libraries, and many 
other fields of activity. Everywhere we 
get behind the scenes and talk about 
what is going on, and when we return to 
school we talk and write about what we 
have seen, and the children tell it all 
again when they go home. 

In some schools the smaller pupils are 
brought by bus and the larger ones walk 
or come by car. We have never had an 
accident. Safety lessons are frequent. 
Often the trips to and fro provide inter- 
esting material for discussions at school. 
These accounts are not always expurgated, 
but they enrich our speech. Our chil- 
dren feel that they are part of- a com- 
munity. 
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The older pupils in some of our classes 
attend vocational schools part of the day. 
Here they may be trained in commercial 
art, printing. linotyping, advanced needle- 
work, woodwork, baking, auto mechanics, 
domestic science, typing, filing, etc. Some 
of the more advanced students go to city 
high schools and graduate with the hear- 
ing boys and girls. If necessary, they 
return to the teachers of the deaf for 
special tutoring. It usually requires the 
deaf boys and girls two or three years 
longer than the hearing to complete the 
high school course, but the list of deaf 
graduates of high schools and colleges 
grows each year. 

The day schools in Wisconsin have re- 
cently acquired hearing aids, and these 
have proved that in very few cases do 
we dare label a child “stone deaf.” To 
open the ear to the sound of music and 
the voice is to open a new world; what 
this means to one who has never heard I 
suppose we cannot even imagine without 
having experienced it. The use of these 
hearing aids will contribute a great deal 
to the acquisition of normal voices. All 
the deaf who can use these aids at all 
benefit by them, if only to the extent of 
acquiring a perception of accent, empha- 
sis and pitch. As our classes are small, 
each child can have his own head piece, 
attached to the group phone. 

Day schools pay great attention to 
health. In many, a nurse pays daily 
visits of inspection. Teeth and eyes are 
examined twice a year. Physicians ex- 
amine the ears. Free city clinics take 
care of those who cannot afford any 
necessary attention. Active propaganda 
for cleanliness of person is carried on. 
Didn’t I see five gold stars after Bill’s 
name, as a sign that Bill had brushed his 
teeth and come with clean nails every 
morning that week? 

We know that a school is no better 
than its teachers. Every day school 
teacher in Wisconsin must have a normal 
diploma in addition to specialized train- 
ing for teaching the deaf. An increas- 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Talk It Over 


They Discuss Day Schools and Residential Schools 


HE following extracts have been se- 
lected verbatim from letters ex- 
changed among mothers who form 
one of the groups in the Volta Bureau’s 
Correspondence Club. For more than a 
year, these mothers have been writing to 
one another by means of a “roundabout” 
letter. Their opinions and their experi- 
ences are most illuminating, and the pres- 
ent discussion very timely. 
Mrs. M. C., New Jersey 

Since the last round of letters, we have 
Donald started off to school, and I be- 
lieve it was one of the hardest things I 
have ever had to do. There were no 
tears until we were safely out of sight, 
but then there was a regular flood. . . . 

Every letter I receive from Donald’s 
house mother tells me what a fine appe- 
tite he has. He goes to bed and sleeps 
through till he is wakened in the morn- 
ing, a thing he has never done for me. 
In less than a month, too, he has learned 
to dress himself, so we feel he is making 
progress. 

He is so strong willed that I feel a 
residential school is the place for him 
until he learns there are certain rules 
which must be obeyed. He is an only 
child, so the school offers the additional 
advantage of the companionship of the 
other children. . . . 

I don’t know how you other mothers 
feel, but I am determined not to have 
Donald learn any signs until he is old 
enough to have formed the speech habit. 
I would like to remove that word “dumb” 
from the vocabulary when applied to the 
deaf. A great many schools permit signs 
outside of the classroom, and I am de- 
termined not to send Donald to such a 
school if it can be avoided. .. . 

Is there some way that will enable us 
to receive our Roundabout letters more 
promptly? How I do enjoy them! When 
I have a bad case of blues, along come 


the letters with help and cheer, and it 
makes me ashamed. You just cannot 
imagine how much happier I am than I 
was when I received my first letter from 
the Volta Bureau and my first copy of the 
Votta Review. This month’s issue had 
some splendid articles for mothers, and 
how I do enjoy The Teacher Across the 
Hall! 

Mrs. L. H., New Jersey 

We have had the nicest possible sum- 
mer. ... The children, dozens of them, 
have made life wonderful for Jimmy. 
Mrs. W. is certainly right about deaf 
children needing friends whom they can 
greet with hilarity. Every time we go 
to the store or post office, children come 
bounding across the street, hopping out 
of cars and from all directions with a 
joyful, “Hello, Jimmy; Hello, Dick.” 
Not a day passes that I don’t have from 
one to eight children coming to the door 
to ask, “Where is Jimmy? Can he come 
out?” It is the most wonderful thing in 
the world to me to learn that children of 
all ages really like my little deaf boys 
and want to be with them... . 

Mrs. D’s trouble with Joan makes me 
think of Dick. He shrieks like a fire 
siren upon occasions. I hold my hand 
over his mouth until he stops, and then 
put him in a chair and leave him there. 
If he shrieks again, I put my hand over 
his mouth again, and he soon gives it up 
and behaves himself. He also objects to 
being out alone unless I walk with him, 
so I calmly lock him out, and after he 
grows tired of sitting on the stoop and 
waiting, he finds something to amuse 
him. ... It takes courage at first to 
turn a deaf child loose, but they soon 
learn what they must not do... . 

I really feel that many of our behavior 
problems are not peculiar to deaf chil- 
dren, but are problems that every mother 
has. In comparison to Jimmy, Dick is 
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naughty and difficult, but he isn’t a patch 
on a little hearing girl of his age in the 
neighborhood, who kicks, bites, screams, 
and is a great bother generally, despite 
the fact that her two sisters are very 
sweet and gentle. I don’t think deaf 
children are essentially a bit different 
from hearing ones, but because they are 
deaf we are inclined to blame their 
faults on that. 

Jimmy is making good progress in lip 
reading, and even my _ will-o-the-wisp 
Dick begins to watch my lips voluntarily. 
If I say, “Come, Jimmy, pick up your 
blocks; it is bed time,” he puts them all 
away and goes upstairs. He and Dick 
wash themselves, with some help from 
me, hang up wash cloths and towels, un- 
dress themselves fairly well, and can al- 
most dress themselves. 

Mrs. E. E., Iowa 

I have tried to write my letters hereto- 
fore from the standpoint of a_ parent, 
but since a discussion of the day school 
versus residential school seems to be of 
great interest, I may find myself ex- 
pressing ideas gained through my obser- 
vation of work done in both types of 
schools. 

It has been my privilege for a number 
of years to work as a fieldworker with 
both blind and deaf children. This work 
has given me a close contact with both 
the home and the educational facilities 
provided in our state. 

This discussion of the school has taken 
me back to the time when the need of 
special education was first realized for 
our child. Never having known deaf 
people, nor having had contact with a 
deaf child, I know that you of all people 
appreciate our bewilderment about what 
to do, how to do it, and where to go to 
find helpful material. I naturally turned 
to our city library, and then to the state 
library, and I am sorry to acknowledge 
that it was precious little that I found. 
I learned that we had one school for 
the deaf in our state, and that this school 
was under the supervision of a board of 
control, thus placing it with the penal 
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and other corrective institutions. .This 
° * 
was indeed a shock to us, and moreover, 
we, like you parents, could not bear the 
thought of separation from the child. In 
reaching out to solve our problems, we 
came in contact with a little group of 
parents and friends who were interested 
in both the residential school and in the 
establishment of day schools for the deaf. 

In order to have day schools, it was 
necessary to work for legislation relative 
to their establishment, supervision and 
financing. After the passing of this 
legislation, the same group worked for 
legislation relative to the taking of the 
residential school from the supervision 
of a board of control and placing it 
in the hands of an educational board. 
This change placed the school in the 
hands of people interested first and fore- 
most in educational work. The school 
is now looked on simply as an educa- 
tional institution, and the words “Deaf 
and Dumb Institution” are fast passing 
away. 

Our child was placed in Central In- 
stitute at St. Louis, the residential school 
in my state at that time not taking chil- 
dren under seven years of age. This was 
during the time we were trying to find 
enough children to warrant the establish- 
ment of a day school in our city, and 
making an effort to convince the local 
school board of its need. How well I re- 
member circulating a petition, and, accom- 
panied by a deaf friend, going before 
our school board. It was not altogether 
an easy thing to convince this board of 
the need of the school, and it was rather 
heart-breaking to learn their disinterest 
and ignorance relative to the matter. 
Eventually, a little group began work, a 
group representing different grades and 
abilities to do. 

While we were delighted to see the 
start of a day school, it was not diffi- 
cult to see that we were a typical “little 
red schoolhouse,” one of the great prob- 
lems in the establishment of day schools, 
a problem that often retards the develop- 
ment of the child. Mrs. Montague has 
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written, “So much depends on the teach- 
er’s being a near-genius.” I believe that 
we had some of the “near-geniuses” in 
our schools, but this was not enough 
without the closest cooperation of the 
home. 

Sometimes I become discouraged about 
the homes. I do not feel that the average 
home of the deaf child is of lower type 
than the average home of the child of 
normal hearing, but often, after three or 
four trying days in the field, I feel that 
the average is not very high. 

If the normal child needs cleanliness, 
warmth, wholesome food, plenty of rest 
and understanding care, how much more 
does the deaf child need all of these? 
This leads me to feel at times that in 
some way the day school should be for 
the selected group; but although I have 
given much thought to the matter I can- 
not see how this can be done. In large 
centers where there are large enough 
groups to give excellent grading, where 
attention is given to the health of the 
child, and where a type of welfare work 
can be done, the day school should be 
able to provide the desired program. 

Mrs. Montague states that she believes 
the deaf can have much better speech and 
better language than most of them now 
acquire. I, too, believe this, and | 
thought the day school would be the 
school developing the better speech and 
language, but I fear that this is not al- 
ways the case. I am meeting the chil- 
dren in our day schools and in our resi- 
dential school, and I find that the aver- 
age child (perhaps I should say with the 
exception of two or three pupils) in the 
residential schools reads lips as well, 
speaks as well, and is expressing himself 
through written language sometimes a 
little better. 

I do not know a sign, and | cannot 
finger-spell, so I have no means of com- 
munication with either group except by 
means of speech and writing, and [ find 
that the average residential pupil under- 
stands me equally as well as the average 
day school pupil. I also find that when 
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there are large groups of deaf children 
there is a tendency for them to sign and 
finger-spell. Many of them go along 
the line of least resistance, and signs fur- 
nish an easy way to communicate, in 
spite of your and my dislike for them. 
The day school pupil does not use signs 
but often uses natural gestures. We 
should find more fluency in speech among 
this group. 

When we lobbied for the day school 
law, one of the strongest arguments pre- 
sented was that the deaf child could be- 
come a more natural, normal child if 
given the opportunity to associate with 
the hearing child. Imagine my disgust 
and surprise when they were found segre- 
gating themselves. We found that the 
parent was greatly needed to aid the 
child in keeping up contacts with hearing 
children. 

Sometimes I wonder if it would not be 
best for each state (especially the rural 
state) to concentrate on the development 
of the residential school, endeavoring to 
bring it to its highest possible develop- 
ment. 

We have been rather proud of the 
high school work in the residential 
school. This high school is accredited 
under the Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, and the pupils 
graduating are prepared to enter the 
higher educational institutions in our state. 
Three or four of these are now in col- 
leges for the hearing. 

Our child began high school work be- 
fore the residential school began to com- 
plete its high school course. We have 
felt at times that she would have been 
subjected to less nervous strain had she 
been privileged to attend the residential 
high school. . . . She is happy in her 
school work and we all look forward to 
the time when she may be happy in a 
type of work developing from it. Her 
speech is quite good, but she feels its 
difficuties. 

I am hoping that such remarkable 
progress will be made in the way of de- 
veloping speech in deaf children that 
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your children will show marked improve- 
ment over the group that are now enter- 
ing young womanhood and young man- 
hood. I wonder sometimes if this spe- 
cial field is not somewhat limited be- 
cause we are not reaching out enough 
into other speech fields. 

At one time I was considered a radi- 
cal day school advocate. I still believe 
in day schools, and wish that the ideal 
program could be worked out for many 
of the children whom I know. My heart 
aches for the parents sending their chil- 
dren away from home. 

While we find neither the residential 
school nor the day school all that we 
could wish for, I feel that we as parents 
have a large part to play in the develop- 
ment of our children, and that it is a 
duty as well as a privilege to help to 
make these schools more ideal. 

Mrs. E. D., Vancouver 

I was so glad to receive the Round- 
about again, and to read all the inter- 
esting letters. When I wrote my last let- 
ter to you I was much worried over 
Joanie’s education, but I am happy to be 
able to tell you that we have succeeded 
in locating the type of teacher we have 
been searching for—thoroughly trained, 
experienced, and efficient. . . . Joanie 
has sense-training, gymnastics of the 
speech organs, speech, lip reading and 
writing, and she is very much interested 
in the work. . . . She seems to have 
overcome her shyness at her dancing 
class, and will take part with the other 
children. 

Mrs. M. W., California 

We are pegging away at speech, with 
the swift result of water dripping on 
granite. I do want her to think in oral 
images, not printed or written forms. 
Am I wrong? I am not afraid she will 
be behind in reading and writing. She’s 
going to enjoy that part, I can tell. But 
I want speech to come first, as with a 
hearing child. .. . 

The last two weeks in October, I spent 
in Los Angeles observing the speech 
school while Johnita attended classes. 
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I brought home some ideas in rhythm 
work with the piano which are a joy. 
This has led Johnita to recognize and 
give with her own voice a change of 
pitch, high and low. In auricular work, 
she distinguishes the change of pitch in 
my voice, even when she fails to get 
the vowel sound I’ve given. 

We are having lots of fun with Mother 
Goose Rhymes used for lip reading, with 
pictures to match. Then we always end 
up with acting out the favorites. The 
dime stores are a source of material for 
this work. . . . No school will fully 
suffice for what we demand. The respon- 
sibility for good speech is in the home 
as well. 

Have you mothers read “Ann Sullivan 
Macy,” the story of Helen Keller’s teach- 
er? I know you would enjoy it and find 
it quite inspiring. 

Isn’t now the time to be planning how 
to smooth out and enrich the contacts 
our children will make as they grow 
older? An inconspicuous proficiency at 
games, from checkers to tennis, is always 
a popular asset to a young person. Va- 
rious hobbies and special interests add 
points of contact; for instance, stamp 
collecting, which one can begin under 
supervision at a very young age. Then, 
photography, I should imagine, would 
form a happy pastime (though an ex- 
pensive one) for a deaf person. , 

I enjoy all the letters so much, and 
go to work with renewed enthusiasm 
after receiving the Roundabout letter. 
And, with the rest of you mothers, I am 
expecting the most. We're accepting 
deafness, not as a handicap, but as a 
hurdle. 

Mrs. A. W., North Carolina 

When the group letter came, Dennis’ 
father had just returned from a visit with 
him. He had left home with the inten- 
tion of bringing Dennis home, for he has 
been ill and out of school. However, 
he found Dennis just fine, perfectly hap- 
py, and much improved over last year... 

Mrs. H’s experience with Jimmy and 

(Continued on page 197) 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 
‘:) A letter from a friend made 
this teacher devoutly thankful for 
a good job in a good school, under a 
clear headed, far sighted superintendent, 
and a principal who has always been the 
best teacher I know. 

The letter said, among other things: 

“You surely are lucky to teach in a 
school where people are trusted! Where 
superior powers have enough confidence 
in experienced teachers not to keep tabs 
on them every minute! Where you can 
use your own judgment, now and then, 
to teach new language or arithmetic or 
geography that comes up out of the day’s 
events, without being dragged over the 
coals for it, if your superior should 
come in and catch you!” 

Colleagues, I don’t mind telling you I 
drew a long breath as I finished reading 
that letter, and wondered what on earth 
would have happened to me today, if I 
had been unlucky enough to teach in my 
friend’s school. Yet she is a teacher far 
more gifted than I. 

The program I had made out for 
today is still on my desk, all scrawled 
over with “Finish tomorrow,” and “In- 
completed,” and “Changed.” Very few 
of the things I had planned got done. A 
great many things were done that I had 
no idea of when I wrote out the pro- 
gram. But if I believe—and I do—that 
education is life, and that the school 
should conform to the child’s present 
needs, rather than that his needs should 


be made to conform to 
an arbitrary school pro- 
gram, then I can pat 
myself on the head. 
(Self pats are better 
than none!) 

Yet, looking back 
over the day I can’t 
help wondering if I let 
this theory of mine 
carry me away. 

When the children came in this morn- 
ing, Connie, our little day pupil, was 
missing. “Connie no came,” was the 
popular way of spreading the news, 
though Joe, the smallest boy, made a 
few imitations of an automobile not driv- 
ing up to school. Of course, this couldn’t 
be allowed to pass, and everybody had 
to say, “Connie did not come to school 
this morning,” and as it had been a class 
mistake it seemed advisable to have the 
correct form written, as well. Then 
Mary, always pretty and agreeable, and 
anxious to contribute, remarked that 
Connie abuskented. 

Ole Friend Experience whispered that 
Mary was trying to say “absent.” Well, 
the children needed to know this word. 
It occurs on all the reports. A fine 
time to teach it! No doubt about its 
meaning when Connie was it! 

So it was taught, and a glance at the 
clock showed teacher ten minutes had 
evaporated. And today, there were those 
new combinations. And letters! And 
today we simply must tell the next story 
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in the drill book! We'd been working 


towards that for some days. So we all 
hastily settled into regular work. 


It was going a. 
merrily when a & 4 
_ 
Ay 
(ies 





knock at the door 
brought in the 
optician. He is a 
new optician, and 





there is a cam- . 

paign on in our | / 
school to name ae | | 
people properly, | » ARE a 


instead of desig- 

nating them by the well known deaf child 
custom of “One boy came,” “One man 
told me, etc. So time out followed, while 
everybody said, “Good morning Mr. 
Waetjen.” (Some time for that name!) 

Five children in my present class wear 
glasses, so school work was somewhat 
impeded, as Mr. Waetjen labored over 
Elwood’s twisted frames. That small 
boy can do things to his glasses that 
would make a strong man quail. But 
what an opportunity this was to get in 
one more lick on the present progressive, 
which the children are struggling with! 
Everybody could say it and write it 
while the optician was still working on 
Elwood’s specs! Then Elwood received 
a mild rebuke from the patient optician: 
“Elwood must be careful of his glasses.” 
Real language, Colleagues! And Elwood 
certainly had been careless. I snatched 
this chance, too. 

The session with the optician swallowed 
fifteen minutes, and changing the present 
progressive to the past, once the work 
was done, took one minute more. Teacher 
hastily passed the papers for the next 
planned period. 

A wild whoop from Jimmy interrupted. 
“It is snow! It is snow!” Jimmy’s en- 
thusiasm was shared by the rest of the 
class. Learning about weather is an 
important part of the work of this grade, 
only we don’t say it is snow! By the 
time everyone had observed that it was 
snowing, and it had been written on the 
weather chart for the day, ten more 
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minutes had flown. Then, just as we 
settled back to work, it stopped snowing. 


We couldn’t leave “It is snowing” on 
the weather chart when the sun was 
shining, could we? Not if we were learn- 
ing the present progressive! Two min- 
utes more to make things right. 


Then regular work went along for a 
bit—a little bit—and the principal en- 
tered, with two extra children, “lent” to 
me, as the children say, for the day. Four 
teachers were absent, and only two sub- 
stitutes available. But two new oppor- 
tunities tempted teacher. A chance to 
check on the word absent—“Miss G—is 
absent”—and a beautiful chance for the 
children to ask real questions for infor- 
mation. One of the “lents” was a new 
boy, who had just entered our school. 
The boys knew him, but the girls did not. 
“I do not know the boy,” they com- 
plained. The girls were bursting with 
questions—questions they would ask with 
gestures and lifted eyebrows if not given 
a chance to ask them openly. So we 
took a minute for questions, and quickly 
found out that Arthur lived in Coalville, 
and was ten years old, and had gone to 
X—————- School before, and was in the 
wood working class in Vocational School, 
and had a cat at home, and a dog, and 
two rabbits, and five brothers. We found 
out that Arthur could swim, and skate, 
and that his father had a store, and that 
Arthur liked football best. When all 
this information had escaped Arthur, 
fifteen more minutes had escaped, too. 
Then work went on. 


But not for long! 
my Angel Child, sud- 
denly had a tantrum, 
and slapped meek lit- 
tle Frances for bor- 
rowing her own eras- 
er, that Barbara had 
appropriated. Barbara 
had to be banished to 
the convenient Wail- 
ing Corner, behind the 
big old fashioned desk 


Barbara, usually 
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that goes slantwise across a corner of 
the room. There is a chair back there, 
so Barbara could sit down and meditate 
on her sins. “Barbara was rude.” 
“Frances is crying.” “It is not polite to 
be cranky.” There seemed no limit to the 
language opportunities just then, also 
moral ones. Frances’ slap was our big 
chance. 


But teacher was compelled to restrain 
the self-righteous remarks with which the 
class commented on Barbara’s crime. 
Letters must be finished. We were work- 
ing away on them when a repentant tear- 
ful Barbara emerged from behind the 
desk, and announced, “I am sorry for 
you!” Ole Friend Experience told us 
Barbara meant to apologize. 

However, if Barbara didn’t know the 
proper way to apologize this must be 
explained. “I am sorry,” was substituted, 
and made note of for the benefit of other 
potential sinners who might need it. 
By the time Barbara was sitting as close 
as she could get to the always forgiving 
Frances, ten more minutes were gone 
forever. Well, some days were like this! 
And after recess maybe things would go 
faster than I expected. Sometimes even 
this happened. 

Alas! It didn’t hap- 


pen today! Joseph 
came back with pret- 
zels for everybody. 


He had got a _ box 
from home, and_ this 
was his treat — one 
pretzel apiece. Joseph 
isn’t given to treating, 
and wanted a good 
deal made of the aS 
occasion, language, =e 
thank-yous, and every- ac 

thing. Besides, generosity in Joseph has 
to be encouraged to survive. And at that 
moment it started to snow again! 

Mary had a letter from her “friend 
girl,” and wanted to write an answer 
immediately. Permission for extra let- 
ters has to be obtained from the prin- 
cipal. Mary went to the office for it: 
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“Mary will ask Miss C————— if she 
may write to her friend, Lily Brown,” 
and afterwards, “Miss C told 
Mary that she might write to Lily 
Brown.” (You recognize the black hand 
of Ask and Tell, Colleagues.) 


But the longest interruption was due 
to Robert. Robert had got a letter from 
his mother. She sent him a dollar to 
buy his brother a_ birthday present. 
Robert had large ideas about the pres- 
ent. He thought he would buy a tie, 
and roller skates and two books and 
candy and a wool cap for his brother. 
He wanted the house mother to buy them 
that afternoon. A lesson in practical 
arithmetic could not be avoided, with 
the money for articles mentioned cal- 
culated with real money from teacher’s 
purse. The other children helped con- 
vince Robert his gifts must be cut down 
a bit. Luckily some of them had got 
roller skates and ties and wool caps for 
Christmas, and knew the prices. 

The clock was staring at me horrify- 
ingly when Robert had been persuaded to 
concentrate on a wool cap. Of course 
Mary took that moment to ask agree- 
ably, “Miss E—-———, how the snow?” 
As I make it a solemn unbreakable rule 
never to refuse a deaf child when he 
asks a real question for information, I 
had to say a word or two about the 
clouds, and so on. But I made the lec- 
ture as short as I conscientiously could, 
after Mary had asked the question prop- 
erly. Jimmie seemed impressed, and 
suddenly rushed to the window on a tour 
of investigation, and slipped, and fell, 
and came up smiling, but with splinters 
in his knee. 

Jimmy is always a good sport. He 
held still while the splinters were ex- 
tricated, and the children learned to say, 
“Jimmy got splinters in his knee. Miss 
E—————- took them out.” He also held 
still while antiseptic was put on the 
spots. But I grabbed the Croker Jones 
Pratt Language Book with a desperate 
grip, and told the children we would 
have the story now. Dear knows, I 
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thought, who may fall and break his 
neck next! 

The children surged forward. They 
always love these stories. It’s one part 
of our work that never has to be doc- 
tored up, or disguised. Some- of the 
children sat on chairs and some on the 
floor, all crowding as close as they could 
to teacher, for their lip reading skill is 
not yet expert. 

And teacher started out confidently on 
the story, and stopped suddenly, and 
everybody stood up, for the principal 
had come in. She had news. Connie’s 
mother had telephoned. Connie was not 
sick. She had gone to the dentist. Her 
birthday was Saturday, and her mother 
wanted to come up today, with all the 
fixings for her birthday party, if we 
could have the party now. Could we? 

Of course we could. One’s tenth birth- 
day is more important, when one is ten, 
than all the regular school work in the 
world. The principal told us Connie 
and her mother would be here in half 
an hour, and here was the key to the 
closet where all the birthday dishes and 
pretty table cloth were kept. Might as 
well get everything ready at once, “and 
your birthday language, too.” 

We forgot to look at 
the clock after that, 
till the last lady finger 
and the last spoonful 
of ice-cream had been 
eaten, and the last game 
played. There were new 
learnings here, too, to 
be sure. The children 
had a chance to find 
out about kinds of ice- 
cream, and cake, and 
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candy, and to say they _-»6- en 
had a good _ time. 
(Jimmy and Mike forgot, but were 


dragged back by Barbara just as they 
rushed away to dinner.) They all wished 
Connie a happy birthday, and tried very 
hard not to smack their lips, even if 
they didn’t hear the smacking noise. 
Connie chose the games, and even El- 
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wood played “Drop the Handkerchief,” 
though he hates it, and wished Connie 
many happy birthdays, though she is al- 
ways bothering him to sharpen her pen- 
cil, and rub off the top of the black 
board that she cannot reach, and he 
despises her. Today Elwood had his 
birthday manners on. Everybody did. 


But our Language Story didn’t get 
told, and our new combinations didn’t 
get learned, and lots of other things—im- 
portant things—were not taken up. May- 
be, if I hadn’t let so many minutes es- 
cape beforehand, I would have got the 
drill story told, at least. But what 
should I have left out? What could 
I have left out? 


Well, there’s 
thank goodness! 


another day coming, 


March 


The budding trees are bending down, 
And bowing very low. 

The wind is making them bow good bye, 
As they watch the winter go. 


The trees are waving their branches, now, 
And robins fly in and sing. 

The trees in the wind all wave their hands 
And throw a kiss to spring. 


For the Teacher of Reading 
A Good Idea from the Rochester School 


Miss Mary Tillinghast sends on a 
clever device used by the Rochester 
teachers last year. A fine activity and a 
fine aid to the slow children who are 
learning to read for pleasure and in- 
formation! In fact we like the idea so 
much we are using it immediately in our 
own classroom, and the children are 
enthusiastic about it. 

The pupils of the fifth grade made a 
wall newspaper as the Russian people 
do. A large sheet of brown paper was 
fastened on the wall. On this were 
pasted stories read in the papers, jour- 
nals, a few jokes cut out and illustrated 
by artists in the class, and decorated for 
the season. There were stories written 
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by the pupils, sometimes re-written, and 
pasted on the sheet. “Every slow child,” 
writes Miss Tillinghast, “wanted to read 
every word of the newspapers.” 

As all teachers will agree, there are 
infinite possibilities in a wall newspaper 
like this, and it can be made to fit read- 
ers of high or low ability. 

Thank you, Rochester School. 


Informational Lip Reading Material 
(For Older Pupils and Partially Deaf 
Children) 

March is a good month to make a bird 
calendar. Watch for the first birds you 
see. Put down the name of the bird, 
and the time you first see it, and the 
place. Keep this on a big card to hang 
in your room. See how many birds you 

can have on your calendar. 

What day last spring did you see your 
first robin? Robins come back early. 
They make nests and raise families. 
Robins like to build near a house. Some- 
times robins have three families in a 
summer. 

Birds can travel hundreds of miles. 
How do they know when to fly south? 
How do they know when to come back 
north? We do not know. We do not 
know how the birds find their way. But 
birds do. A great many birds fly to 


South America for the winter. Others 
stay in our south lands. 
Flickers come back early. They like 


to use the same nest summer after sum- 
mer. Cardinals are early birds, too. So 
are wrens. Cardinals are easy to see 
when the trees are still bare, they are 
so bright and red, so look for them, if 
you live where cardinals spend their 
summers. Bobolinks come back early, 
too. 

Get a bird book from the Five and Ten 
Store, and carry it outdoors with you. 
Then if you see a bird you can look for 
its picture and read about it in your bird 
book. 

Next fall watch the birds gather, when 
it is time to fly south. You will see 
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hundreds of birds get- 
ting together. Perhaps 
one night they will be 
hopping and chirping on 
the grass and bushes; 
then, the next morning 
when you wake up, they 
will be gone. 

Do you know that the 
men who first made air- 
planes studied the birds? | 
They learned what made 
the birds’ wings keep 





h 


| | 
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them in the air. Then they tried to make 


airplanes like birds’ wings. But birds 
can fly better than airplanes, after all. 
Or do you like airplanes better? 


Our International World Wide 
Contest 

Open to Everybody Who Teaches the 
Deaf Child 

Can you translate these statements? 

Can you write a letter in fifty words 
telling how your little deaf pupils never 
talk like that—not even in careless mo- 
ments? 

If so, look out. You are too good for 
teacherdom. Get right after the M.A.’s, 
Ph.D.’s, and Brer Infloonce, and climb to 
the top of the ladder. 

We guarantee to furnish the cheers 
when you hold forth at conventions. 


Test One—The Speech Test 
1. In the bordig in raiden fery harn. 


2. I am kicksty kents in Mur Sumuth’s 
saf. 

3. Wommen and dawguter cam Vising 
Day aftnoon, brawgut orangs. 
4. I promis you newspape. 

givu yas or lo. 
5. Affer Vokkushunul Sukool boys will 
walluk kym for see bassukut ball. 


You finch 


Test Two—The Language Test 
1. No the movies Saturday films be- 


cause man had late too. 
2. I am sad because I will see you for 
a long time. 
(Continued on page 195) 
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VIEW, this department contained an ar- 

ticle by Martha Livingston, entitled 
“September,” in which she argued the case 
of the deaf child placed in public school 
and not sufficiently safeguarded against 
failure in the conditions to be met there. 
A question as to whether the article may 
be interpreted as disapproval of all at- 
tempts to educate deaf young people with 
the hearing, brings from her the state- 
ment that she not only does not disap- 
prove but is inclined to believe that far 
more of it should be done in the case of 
bright young people who have been well 
prepared. She thinks it is possible that 
our schools for the deaf are making the 
same error of which the public schools 
have been found guilty—working for the 
development of the average pupil and 
failing to provide for the very dull and 
the brilliant. In the following article 
she presents a study of the record of suc- 
cessful deaf students in institutions for 
the hearing. 


[ the December issue of the VotTa Re- 


Common Factors 


Year by year, as the Votta REvIEW 
publishes its lists of deaf graduates from 
schools and colleges for hearing young 
people, the careful reader finds a query 
taking form in his mind: What are the 
common factors to be found in the cases 
of the varied individuals of this con- 
stantly growing group? Why this small, 
select, and conquering company? 

Obviously, a principal factor is mental 
ability. With equal obviousness, another 
is adequate academic preparation—unless 
the work has been tempered, with the 
view to granting to incapacity the priv- 
ilege of graduation; a condition which 
this writer believes to be exceptional. 
Another factor, of course, is circumstances 


which make attendance possible. But 
these three items do not cover the field, 
for there are many equally able, well- 
prepared, and fortunately circumstanced 
deaf people who have not attempted to 
reach higher educational status in com- 
pany with hearing students. Evidently 
there is at least one other and highly im- 
portant factor at work. 


Let us examine the current list, pub- 
lished in the December Votta ReviEw-- 
which does not differ materially from 
previous lists; let us see whether a miss- 
ing factor or factors can be discovered 
there. 


Can it be the age at which the student 
becomes deaf? Not so; for the list dis- 
closes persons congenitally deaf, deaf 
from early childhood, and deafened at 
various ages up to fourteen years. 

Is it the degree of deafness? Again, 
not so. There are listed thirteen able to 
hear loud speech at a few feet, fifteen 
able to hear loud speech at less than one 
foot, and thirty-nine unable to hear speech 
at all. 

Is it the method under which they 
were taught? Or the type of school? 
Hardly. It is true that there is an over- 
whelming preponderance of oral schools, 
as in former lists, and that the day 
schools are far more numerous than resi- 
dential ones. The latter fact is not par- 
ticularly significant for the proportion 
of oral day schools in this country is far 
greater than that of oral residential 
schools. We find listed also, however, 
the Minneapolis Day School, the Georgia 
State School, and the Oregon State 
School, all officially designated “Com- 
bined” in the tabulations given in the 
American Annals of the Deaf, January, 
1934. 
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Is it the type of school or college at- 
tended by the deaf student? Apparently 
not. Standard schools, high schools, and 
polytechnic high schools scattered across 
the continent from California to New 
York are represented by deaf students. 
Colleges, institutes of technology, and 
universities show similar distribution and 
standing, although they are much fewer 
in number. 

Is it the special help or privileges giv- 
en? It cannot be, for many are reported 
as receiving none. 

Is it proficiency in speech and lip 
reading? In the present list these arts 
appear as “helpful” or “indispensable” 
in every case, but in some previous lists 
there were cases reporting speech and 
lip reading not depended upon. 

What then is the important common 
factor without which a deaf student rare- 
ly or never pursues his education in com- 
pany with those who hear? I venture 
the suggestion that it is that quality of 
spirit which Emerson described in the 
statement, “They can conquer who be- 
lieve they can.” Taken in conjunction 
with deafness in children, this high faith 
is required not only in the child but in 
all who decisively have to do with his 
development. It is probable that a closer 
examination of the records summarized 
in this annual list would show that in 
most of the homes from which these con- 
quering students sprang there were peo- 
ple of invincible spirit who believed— 
however they may have phrased it—that 
normality in all but hearing is possible 
for a deaf child, if only the right way 
to it can be found. It is probable that 
in every school which provided early 
training for these students the aim was to 
fit the students for life among hearing 
people. It is probable that in every 
school or college for hearing youth which 
they attended there were heads and in- 
structors great enough to glory in win- 
ning over a handicap. 

Why all these contributing people? 
Simply because the handicap of deafness 
so narrows the environment that the 
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great urges of the spirit may atrophy 
for want of expression and recognition 
unless the relatively few persons in close 
contact with the child constantly keep 
his peculiar spiritual need in mind. How 
is he to know the ambition, the high aim, 
the gallantry, courage, determination, and 
good sportsmanship necessary for worth- 
while achievement; how is he to know that 
there are worthwhile things to achieve, if 
no one makes a point of seeing that he 
does? Rarely indeed can his innate ability 
leap the barrier of silence unaided, al- 
though that same ability, pent and thwart- 
ed, may make him a most difficult per- 
sonality problem. 

Says Harry Emerson Fosdick in “The 
Meaning of Faith,” “No more common 
or fatal barrier to success exists than 
disbelief in possibilities. While some who 
think they can when they cannot, prove 
the rule by its exception, we are sure in 
advance that one who believes he cannot 
has lost his battle before it has begun.” 
Let us follow up this thought a little way, 
negative though it be. 

Here are two deaf preschool children 
in two different homes. In one _ the 
parents are both rebellious and _ senti- 
mental over the handicap of their child. 
He is to them a creature apart from all 
others, with no possible future except 
helplessness. They give him all the 
physical care that can be desired; they 
treat him like a pet kitten, pushing him 
here, placing him there, keeping him 
away from the activities that normal 
children enjoy; they dress and undress 
and wait upon him; they wall him in 
with watchfulness; and they speak of him 
in such terms of pity that their friends 
accept their viewpoint, and, in talking to 
others, refer with a delicate uplift of 
brow to “that afflicted child.” 

In the other home the parents, no less 
grieved, take counsel on the best way to 
overcome the difficulty. Nothing is wrong 
with the child except that he cannot hear, 
why should he not be practically like 
other children?’ So they train him to 
self-reliance and obedience; they encour- 
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age every activity that will tend to make 
mind alert and body strong; they devel- 
op every ability. The child is given re- 
sponsibilities suited to his age and stat- 
ure; he is talked to carefully, persistent- 
ly, and patiently; he is played with and 
enjoyed. He becomes a happy, natural 
little fellow, handicapped it is true, but 
never to be pitied. 

Over and over, wherever deaf children 
are found, the drama of these two homes 
is enacted in varying detail, the one type, 
by disbelief in the child’s possibilities, 
defeating itself and its child before the 
battle has fairly begun. 

Here are two deaf school children in 
different homes from which they go away 
in September and to which they return 
in June; or they go and return day by 
day, as the case may be. In one, the 
child is not talked to—because he is deaf. 
He is not encouraged to talk—because 
his speech is imperfect. His school is 
not visited—because it is “depressing.” 
The idea is constantly presented to him 
that he cannot do this or that because he 
is deaf. He drifts about or runs wild out 
of school hours, picking up amusement as 
he can. He sees the life of his family 
flow past him, and but partially under- 
stands any of it. 

In the other home, the child is an in- 
tegral part of a family deeply interested 
in every gain he makes. He learns more 
lip reading at home than he does at 
school, for here, all the time, matters 
that he cares about are happening among 
the people he cares for most; and things 
are explained to him. His family listens 
to his attempts at expression and helps 
him correct his errors. His teachers are 
made family friends, and with their aid 
his language grows apace. He is never 
permitted to feel that deafness excludes 
him from any family enterprises, though 
misbehavior or cowardice or ill temper 
may. 

Can anyone doubt that the effects of 
faith and lack of faith will mark these 
two lads? They, too, are typical of 
thousands. 
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Here are two deaf children in two 
special schools. Every detail of school 
life: the method of instruction; the vexed 
question whether signs shall be used and, 
if so, where and when; the text-books 
adopted; the subjects presented; the 
mode of presentation; the response re- 
quired; the standards of speech and lip 
reading; the kind of teachers employed; 
the kind of supervisors, matrons, shop 
instructors, and so on; the regulations in 
dormitories and dining rooms and on the 
play grounds; the type of entertainments 
provided—all of these and more are 
keyed by the aim of the school. 

In one school the attitude is: You can- 
not make a normal person out of one 
with only four senses; aim to make a 
happy and self-supporting deaf person 
out of each pupil. The lad in this school 
may gain in fair education and a trade; 
his power of adjustment to the hearing 
world in which he must live eventually is 
not likely to develop to any appreciable 
extent, for it is axiomatic that if any 
quality is to be developed in a child he 
must be afforded experiences which de- 
mand that quality. 

In the other school the avowed aim is 
to fit the pupils for happy and successful 
living among hearing people. The lad 
who attends this school is held to public 
school standards of scholarship while 
his special needs are given attention. 
His ‘social and personality traits are 
looked after carefully, he is trained to 
think in terms of normality, and he is 
given all possible contact with hearing 
people and their ways in trade instruction 
and elsewhere. 

Between these two types of schools 
there are others representing every degrec 
of difference. Can one doubt that the 
stamp each leaves is determined by its 
belief or disbelief in the possibility of 
normal development in deaf children? 

Here are two lads attempting high 
school with hearing boys and girls. The 
agreement is that they shall stand or fall 
on their merits. 


(Continued on page 192) 
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A Sound Count for the Oral Curriculum 


By Cuarues H. 


HICH speech sound is spoken 
W wre often than any other? 

Which of the consonants or vow- 
els occur most frequently? These and 
several other similar questions can be 
answered by this study. 

A knowledge of such a phonetic fre- 
quency distribution should prove of great 
value to oral teachers of the deaf. In 
planning a speech and visual hearing 
curriculum, word counts have for a long 
time been one of the most important 
considerations. Since any such plan is 
dealing with speech, a sound count should 
also be taken into account. Also the 
etiology of a speech problem may lie 
only in the fact that the oral student 
seldom encounters or uses a certain sound. 

The sounds herein considered were 
taken from spoken material. The speech 
from which this study of sounds was de- 
rived was that of radio announcements. 
These might be considered as approach- 
ing the norm for formal American pro- 
nunciation. Announcements of both ad- 
vertising and entertainment speech were 
considered. The material contained se- 
lections of both prose and poetry. Thus 
many different types of selections were 
included. 

Not only were the announcements tak- 
en from a wide selection of radio sta- 
lions scattered all over the major sections 
of the United States, but the announcers 
themselves were representative of all ma- 
jor dialectal divisions. Furthermore, 
they gave a history of influencing factors 
in their speech, covering what may be 
considered to be the average colloquial 
and individual idiosyncrasies. They came 
from all class levels. They were from 
both urban and rural populations. Even 
foreign influences were listed: their par- 
ents spoke a foreign tongue, or they 
themselves were born or had lived por- 
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tions of their lives abroad. Some said 
that they had had no speech training 
before entering their radio career. How- 
ever, several had specialized in speech, 
or had been on the theatrical stage for 
some time. The selection of subjects 
therefore includes most of the types of 
speech personalities on the air. 

After the speech of each subject was 
carefully studied on records mechanically 
recorded directly from the radio, the 
sounds which he had spoken were dis- 
tributed over an occurrence table. This 
was done for 5,946 announcements. The 
resultant figures for all these announce- 
ments, 660,594 speech sounds in all, are 
tabulated on a percentage basis for both 
vowels and consonants, in Tables I and 
II respectively. 

The sounds are given in Bell’s “Vis- 
ible Speech Organic Alphabet” in the 
tables, as well as that of the International 
Phonetic Alphabet used in the actual 
study, the latter alphabet being used in- 
ternationally by scientists throughout the 
world, as are chemical symbols. 

The consonants occur more than 34 as 
often as do the vowels. Relatively, 61.8 
per cent of the sounds spoken are con- 
sonants, that is, using a broad classifica- 
tion of consonants, including semi-con- 
sonants, etc. On the other hand, only 
38.2 per cent of speech is made up of 
vowel sounds. 

All vowel and consonantal so-called 
diphthongs or compounds are separated 
into their actual components. 

Table one shows the frequency dis- 
tribution of the vowels, giving each 
vowel its relative frequency per cent. 
They are tabulated in order of frequency 
so that the one most often spoken heads 
the list, the one we hear least of all is 
at the end, etc. In Bell’s alphabet, the 


vowel sounds in “pope” and “pape” are 
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given without glides. When the speaker Table Il—Frequency Distribution 
used a glide, it was represented by the 
vowel sounds in “put” and “pip” or 23 Consonants 
whatever other vowel happened to make 
up the diphthong, and listed separately. 
The two vowels in “above” are listed : 
I. P. A. Bell's Visible Frequency 

separately. Alphabet Speech Alphabet Key Words Per Cent 

Table two gives the frequency distribu- 


PHONETIC SOUNDS 


: b ; n B no 11.8 
tion of consonants, showing also their 
relative frequency per cent. The con- : " ” LG 
sonants likewise are listed in their order r € o row 10.5 
from the most to the least frequent. The d 0) do 8.2 
“r” sounds in “run,” “church” and ro) a 75 
“letter” are counted as a phoneme, when 
they occur in those words, since this is | wi lo » OS 
a broad classification and the use of the ) 0s the 5.1 
sound makes no apparent acoustical m 2 mow 4.4 
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WHAT.HAST THOU? 
By Frances Crossy HAMLET 


What hast thou in thy house? May it not be 
This is the very instrument for thee? 

Some slender tool which thou hast set aside, 
Small buried talent frequently denied? 





What canst thou do, gladly and gratefully? 

Do it as unto Him, and it may be 

That burdens shall prove lighter than before, 

And good shall spring, pressed down and running o’er. 
II Kings, 4: 2. 
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Pictures Used with Drill Verbs 


By Marie KENNARD 


for the purpose of illustrating gen- 

eral language and reading was 
found to be very serviceable in giving 
drill verbs. The following method of 
using the pictures was worked out in ac- 
cordance with the Fitzgerald Straight 
Language system. 


Set I—Objects 


A aacHOn of pictures gathered 


Material 

a. One set of large pictures. Each 
set shows distinctly one person holding 
an object. 

b. One set of small cards on which 
are pictures of the objects found in the 
above mentioned pictures. 

c. Strips of heavy manila paper on 
which are printed several copies of each 
of the following: 

The woman has 
The man has 
The boy has 
The girl has 
The baby has 

The definite article (not a) is used be- 
cause the child is referring to a partic- 
ular picture (in reality that picture). 
This thought can be further emphasized 
by the occasional use of “I see a girl,” 
etc., before “The girl has———,” etc. 
Later, we use a pronoun in the second 
statement. 

4. Cards having the printed names of 
the object. 

e. Cards on each of which there is a 
period. 

Method 

a. The teacher arranges the pictures 
on the crayon ledge and calls for them 
one at a time in this way: “Bring me the 
picture of the girl with a doll.” (The 
teacher uses “picture of” the first time 
only.) After that she says, “Bring me 
the boy with a knife,” “the baby with 
a ball,” etc. Occasionally she leaves 
out “Bring me.” The child who takes the 


next to the last picture makes his selec- 
tion from the two. He then returns for 
the last picture, for which the teacher 
never calls. 

b. The teacher puts up a picture in 
the Plymouth chart or on the ledge and 
calls a child to find the corresponding 
printed form and small picture. 

1. He gets a slip on which is printed 
“The ————— has” and puts it directly 
under the large picture. 

2. He gets the picture of the object 
in question and puts it in its place to the 
right of the above mentioned strip. 

3. He then exchanges the small pic- 
ture for its printed form and adds a pe- 
riod. 

4. The teacher designates what shall 
be done with each picture and its printed 
matter after completion. 


Set Il—Numbers 
Material 

a. One set of large pictures. Each 
set shows distinctly one person with a 
number of objects that are alike; as, 
three dolls—or two objects not alike; as, 
a doll and a top. 

b. One set of pictures of the objects 
shown in the above mentioned large 
pictures. 

c. Strips on which are printed sev- 
eral copies of each of the following: 

The man has 
The woman has 
The boy has 
The girl has 
The baby has 

d. Cards having printed forms of the 
objects. 

e. Cards on which there are periods. 

Set I1]—Colors 
Material 

The same as for Set II with the addi- 
tion of colors; as, two red balls or a 
yellow pencil and a brown book. (There 


(Continued on page 186) 
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FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Starting a Print Shop 


By Wa.iace R. TURNER 


HE printing industry is at present 
fifth in size in this country and 
first in importance, for no business 
can get along without printing. Every- 
one is potentially a purchaser of the 
printer’s product. Therefore, the deaf- 
ened man who owns a printing shop can 
expect even at the start, a moderate suc- 
cess from a business as well as from a 
personal standpoint. That printing is 
considered one of the trades best suited 
to the deafened person is proved by the 
fact that schools for the deaf have print- 
ing departments as part of their vocational 
training; and a large number of the 
hard of hearing list some branch of the 
printing trades as their vocation. 
Perhaps the best way to show how one 
may start a print shop of one’s own 1s 
to describe how I began mine. Through 
the good offices of the chief of the State 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, I 
was able to find a place on a near-by 
country weekly where I could learn the 
trade. This was in April, 1930. The 
fact that I had graduated from high 
school some six years previously gives 
an idea of how late I started my appren- 
ticeship. However, in the interim sev- 
eral correspondence courses and a busi- 
ness college course, taken in an effort 
to discover my true vocation, trained me 
in self study and gave me a sufficiently 
broad knowledge of many subjects so 
that when I discovered printing to be my 
vocation, I learned the trade in less time 
than apprentices usually require. 
I remained in the employ of this coun- 
try weekly something like eighteen months. 
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I had not learned in that time all the 
fine details that go to make a good 
printer. That requires time; but I had 
been there long enough to learn a good 
deal and as the shop was small enough 
to require my services in every depart- 
ment from janitor work to office work, 
and my personal attention from the in- 
ception to the completion of a job, I 
gained confidence in my ability to run 
my own shop. 

I had decided, even before I entered 
high school, to be in business for myself. 
About the time I began work on the 
country weekly, I began building a small 
shop in my spare time, in the rear of 
my residence. Thus, by the time I was 
finally laid off, I had my own building 
to begin with. The rent saved often 
more than offset any advantage of being 
in a rented building on a business loca- 
tion. “Bedroom printer” is a common 
phrase among the printing fraternity, and 
is self-explanatory; a basement, if habit- 
able, is good. But the garage, especially 
if facing or fronting on a street, is best, 
as customers often walk in for service. 
Because of this fact, it pays to keep the 
place, inside and out, clean, well ar- 
ranged and attractive looking. 

I began with an ancient 10”x15” Gor- 
don platen press of uncertain make, a 
thin slab of marble for a stone, and just 
enough items such as quoins and wood 
furniture for taking care of small jobs. 
This equipment was purchased from an- 
other printer who had advertised his 
place for sale. In the smaller cities, 
where there are no printers’ supply 
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houses, the prospective purchaser can 
often locate a printer who is selling out. 
Such equipment can be bought cheaply 
and transportation charges saved, but best 
of all, the equipment may be inspected. 
Second hand equipment should be in- 
spected thoroughly before purchasing. My 
presses, for instances, had defects not 
apparent until they were put into opera- 
tion on my own floor. Fortunately, my 
mechanical ability enabled me to put 
these presses into better condition than 
the former owners thought possible— 
which is probably why they sold them 
so cheaply. It pays to investigate current 
prices of presses and equipment obtained 
from dealers in both second-hand and 
new printing equipment and_ supplies 
also, as the careful buyer can make many 
savings. More than half of my equip- 
ment was purchased from time to time 
through special sales of which I was able 
to take advantage because I did not pur- 
chase in one lump order everything I 
needed. 

A better method of starting in the 
printing business is to purchase a reliable 
plant that is fairly well established, in- 
cluding the lease. This requires a great 
deal more capital, but the business has a 
valuable goodwill and a list of customers 
to ensure a fair income from the begin- 
ning. 

As two trade composition plants serve 
my needs, I was able to get along for 
months with hardly any type in my cases 
until I could afford to purchase it for 
the sake of convenience. The presence 
of three paper supply houses eliminates 
the necessity of carrying an inventory of 
paper. When paper is needed, it is cut 
to size as required. I have had a small 
paper cutter for some time though, be- 
cause of its handiness. Until I obtained 
my own equipment, I had punching, per- 
foraling, stapling and similar work done 
in larger shops. What I am emphasizing 
is that it is possible to begin a printing 
business in a medium-sized or larger city 
on very little capital if the owner is 
resourceful and knows how to take ad- 
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vantage of facilities offered by others. In 
time the owner learns what equipment is 
desirable. Selective buying prevents the 
tieing up of capital. 

In the printing business, as in every- 
thing else, competition is so keen that 
the owner or his salesman has to hustle 
for orders. Friends will give orders 
gladly and recommend others to the 
printer, but these alone cannot supply 
him with sufficient work. At first, be- 
cause of limited equipment and still less 
reserve capital, I made little attempt to 
go after orders. Yet some of the orders 
that did come my way forced me to add 
extra equipment sooner than I expected 
or desired. The shop thus grew in 
keeping with volume of business. 

It became evident by the end of the 
first year that I would have to go out and 
hustle for orders. I could not do that, 
so a salesman was the alternative. An 
unemployed friend took the proffered job. 
As I could not pay him wages and he 
could not earn a sufficient living on the 
usual commission basis, the difficulty was 
satisfactorily solved by treating him as 
a partner in every respect but actual 
ownership. He is given fifty per cent of 
the net income on each job. This net is 
figured by deducting cost of materials 
and other chargeable items, plus ten per 
cent of the selling price, but excluding 
my own labor as well as his. The deduc- 
tion of ten per cent of the selling price 
is for overhead, such as gas, electricity, 
licenses and other office expenses impos- 
sible of apportionment to each job. He 
is given such a commission on every job 
regardless of origin, with the sole excep- 
tion of mail orders from outside the 
county. Payment is made when, and if, 
the money is collected. Collections have 
been very good so far, thank you, but 
some losses are to be expected in every 
line of business. This fifty-fifty splitting 
of net income appears to be the most 
equitable for the small shop proprietor 
and his salesman, and makes the sales- 
man hustle for all the orders he is 
capable of obtaining. Besides, it makes 
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WALLACE TURNER AND HIS PRINT SHOP, IN FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


the salesman feel a real interest in the 
business. Personally, I believe that sole 
ownership of a business is most desirable. 


My salesman had no experience with 
printing and consequently had some diffi- 
culty at first in obtaining orders, al- 
though he did fairly well. He has gained 
experience, and besides going after or- 
ders, he helps me in the shop when I 
have more work than I can handle alone. 
If the deafened businessman obtains the 
services of an experienced all-around 
printer as salesman, this salesman not 
only knows how to go after orders but 
can also help out inside the shop when 
work is heavy. An experienced printer 
makes a better salesman because he can 
think up saleable ideas on the spot, or 
calculate costs of printing as soon as the 
customer asks. 


Regardless of experience, the salesman 
will return most of the time empty-handed. 
Very few prospects happen to be in need 
of printing the moment the salesman 
makes his calls. Most of his time is 
spent in advertising the business. When 
prospects need work done, they telephone 
the order in or ask that the salesman to 


see them. Therefore, it is essential that 
the business have a telephone. The house 
telephone serves as my business telephone 
and one of my parents answers it for me. 
Other printers can solve the difficulty of 
a business telephone by arranging with 
a neighbor to take calls in return for 
which his telephone bill is paid in full 
each month, or if the shop is located in a 
leased business building, arrangements 
can be made with other storekeepers in 
the matter of taking telephone orders. 
Or, if the printer’s gambling instinct 1s 
sufficiently developed, he might try mar- 
rying a telephone girl! . 

It is possible to purchase a _hand- 
operated press for a few dollars for a 
start. But for a regular business, one 
should have a regular power-driven press. 
Four sizes of standard presses are made: 
8x12, 10x15, 12x18 and 14x22 inches. 
The best all-around size for the one-press 
shop is the 10”x15”, which prints a max- 
imum type area of 9x12” and takes a 
sheet 11”x17” with a light form. The 
larger the press, the more work one 
can handle on it. Only the best foundry 


(Continued on page 196) 
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Personality 


By EvizaBeTH CHAMBLESS 


K. is a pupil of mine and also 

K my very dear friend. She has 
¢ dull ears and a brilliant mind. On 

the bright side of seventy, K. K. is the 
first person who ever made me see that 


seventy has a bright side. With her it 
has a glow of wisdom and beauty. 


She said recently, “Have you ever 
thought about how different environments 
bring out different sides of our personal- 
ities?” I had not thought of it. Being the 
creature I am, I promptly used her thought. 
I almost feel that it is my own. 

Our personalities are like gems. I 
have thought of them as diamonds. I 
must admit that many of them are paste 
but even those improve with polish. If 
I care to see similarity between my own 
personality and a gem I may as well give 
my imagination full sway and compare 
it to a diamond. I never did believe in 
half-way measures in the use of my 
imagination. 

The more facets on a gem the greater 
its power of reflection, its luster. The 
different facets of our personalities are 
seen by the groups through whch we 
move. 

Webster calls a facet a little face. I 
like that. Our personalities may have 
many faces. The larger our orbit the 
more light our facets may reflect. Our 
luster comes from reflected glory. Only 
a polished gem gives light. One covered 
with film reflects nothing. 

A hard-of-hearing person is prone to 
allow self-pity to film over his gem. He 
hides behind this coverng and suffers for 
lack of light. 

One day environment rubs off a bit of 
the film and a gleam comes through. 
That polish may be a taste of lip read- 
ing, a hearing aid test, a realization of 
the worse plight of others. It may be 
financial necessity. Whatever may be the 


first environmental contact that affects the 
gem, it almost always brings a real gleam 
and an attempt at film removal. 

Sometimes the entire film is removed 
drastically by the acid of financial up- 
heaval. Or the gem may gain its old 
time luster by gentle polishing of each 
individual facet, an educational process 
much to be desired. The person enlarges 
his environment, returns to his old pur- 
suits and associations or seeks new ones, 
takes up his life again in the normal way. 

Frequent and often heartbreaking pol- 
ishing may bring out brilliance which the 
old personality did not have. The indi- 
vidual finds facets of which he had never 
dreamed, others for which he had been 
afraid to hope. The more he polishes 
the more joy he receives from the process 
itself. 

Then the reflection! 

Certain associations simply call forth 
the gleam of wisdom. There is evident 
the belief that we are capable of reflec- 
tion—and somehow we live up to that 
expectation. 

There are certain groups which may 
call forth wit; and by their very anticipa- 
tion we become witty. We are surprised 
by our own cleverness. We really sparkle. 

Then there is the gleam of sympathy 
and co-operation which is called forth 
by our own fellow sojourners in the land 
of “Please-say-it-again.” It shines until 
it becomes as far-reaching as the suffer- 
ing of the world. 

Personality is capable of reflecting any 
light which an environment produces. 
Its own film of self-pity or fear is the 
only hindrance. 

Of course there is difficulty. The pity- 
ing glance of a stranger or friend will 
literally cloud the sun even while you 
may be working overtime with the polish. 

And the group where you feel utterly 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Three Articles about Hearing Aids 
in Houses of Worship 











Hearing in Church 


By JosEPHINE BEATTIE 


“sé OTHER,” said I, “what is that 
M thing sticking up on the pulpit 
desk?” 

“IT don’t know exactly, dear,” replied my 
mother, “but I heard it was some kind of 
telephone to help Mrs. Foster hear the 
service.” 

That was my first introduction to hear- 
ing aids—any variety. I think it must 
have happened about thirty years ago— 
maybe thirty-five. Just think of the time 
it has taken for their use to become fairly 
general! Even yet, many people seem 
never to have heard of ear-phones, in 
church or out. 


I never heard how satisfactory those first 
church phones were. I think they must 
have been far from perfect, for they came 
and went in several different experimental 
spurts, and once there were two separate 
microphones conspicuously in sight at the 
same time. Anyway, somebody was miss- 
ing the help for daily living that one gets 
only in the house of God, and was showing 
some courage in trying to do something 
about it. 

Such a thing as my having any personal 
interest in the matter never occurred to me 
at that time, but after some fifteen or twenty 
years had rolled around and damaged my 
auditory apparatus, I found myself with 
quite a different point of view. I had re- 
cently come to live in a large city, and had 
been wandering from one church to an- 
other—Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist, 
Baptist, Unitarian—trying in vain to find 
one in which I could hear or could under- 


stand with the help of my very amateurish 
lip reading. I had grown up with the feel- 
ing that when Sunday arrived, the place 
for me to be was in church, and the idea of 
leaving it out of my scheme of things did 
not appeal to me in the least; but though 
I hated to admit it even to myself, I found 
church without hearing a morale-destroy- 
ing experience rather than a morale- 
building one. 

My deafness has never handicapped me 
heavily, and I have never gone through the 
intense depression that most people who 
lose their hearing seem to suffer—perhaps 
because I still hear well enough to manage 
the average contact without much difficulty. 
I find, however, that an unfailing way to 
bring on a desperate fit of blues is to go to 
a meeting or entertainment of any kind in 
a large auditorium where others can hear 
and I cannot. It shatters my self-confidence 
for a week. This being thus, I had just 
about decided to put churchgoing on my 
personal index prohibitorum when I heard 
of a little church right in the heart of the 
city, but as small and struggling as most 
of those in rural communities. I decided 
to make one more effort, and dropped in 
one morning. 

I found a plain, utterly unadorned little 
Presbyterian chapel—no stained glass win- 
dows, no pipe organ, no formalities—but 
an incredible amount of friendliness, and 
a room so small and a pulpit so low that 
by sitting a row or two from the front I 
could see and hear so well that I suddenly 
felt quite normal once more. Best of all, 
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I found a minister to whom every member 
of his congregation promptly became a 
personal friend. In no time he knew all 
about me, my work, and many of my 
friends; and when he discovered that a 
girl who sometimes came with me could 
read his lips well enough to follow the 
service in spite of not hearing a word, his 
interest knew no bounds. One way in which 
he showed this interest has nothing to do 
with hearing aids, but I believe it is worth 
relating anyway. 

While paying a pastoral call, he learned 
that a window at the back of the church 
(almost behind his head when he stood in 
the pulpit) let in so much light on a bright 
day that it made lip reading impossible. 
The following Sunday, in the middle of a 
hymn, I saw his eyes pause for a second on 
my friend and me. A moment later, with- 
out another glance in our direction, he 
stepped quietly back a pace or two and 
gently drew down the shade. My eyelids 
sting yet at the recollection of that example 
of Christian thoughtfulness. 


You wouldn’t need to be told that a man 
like that, when his congregation grew large 
and strong enough to be housed in a big 
beautiful new church, would remember 
that there were a few members who would 
find the advantages outweighed by the dis- 
advantages, and would ask what could be 
done about it. Even before the building 
was finished, he was collecting information 
about modern improvements in hearing 
devices. He not only appointed a commit- 
tee to find out what kind of equipment was 
serviceable, but he consulted the people 
who were to be served. He selected a pul- 
pit desk of such a type that a microphone 
could be placed in the best position and at 
the same time be unseen by the congrega- 
tion. And within just a few weeks after 
the building was occupied, there were ten 
ear phones in various pews—not bunched 
all together so that the users would be 
made conspicuous by having to sit in a 
group, but scattered, so that we may sit 
with our families or friends. And not one 
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is placed so that a strong light strikes 
from the wrong direction for lip reading. 

There always has to be somebody, I find, 
to do the thinking, if church phones are to 
be really helpful to those who need them. 
In some cases, like this one, it is the min- 
ister; in others, hard of hearing members 
of the congregation. Not only must the 
equipment be selected and installed, but 
somebody has to see that the current is 
turned on and off before and after each 
service, that the users have not left the re- 
ceivers switched on so that they will dis- 
turb those in adjacent pews, that the bat- 
teries are not allowed to run down, that the 
ushers understand how to replace a dis- 
connected plug or show a stranger how to 
get the desired volume. If these things are 
neglected, as they have been in some 
churches of which I have heard, disap- 
pointment will follow, and one may hear 
later, “Oh, we had those things, but they 
gave a lot of trouble, and the people didn’t 
seem to care about using them, so we took 
them out.” 

I know of fourteen churches in this city 
that have hearing aids. In one of them I 
have counted fourteen receivers in use at 
one service, in spite of the fact that the 
phones were of an almost obsolete type, 
with much “static” and no volume control. 
I would not say that hard of hearing peo- 
ple were any more religious than the rest 
of humanity, but there are large numbers 
of them, and many feel the need of church 
services in which they can _ participate. 
There are still some whose false pride or 
misguided sensitiveness prevents them 
from using the phones, but their number is 
diminishing. And by way of contrast there 
are the hundreds of hard of hearing per- 
sons who have not only adjusted them- 
selves to their impairment and learned to 
use every means of mitigating its effects, 
but have gone out of their way to help 
their hard of hearing colleagues to the 
same end. Everywhere they are taking the 
initiative in getting hearing aids installed 
in places of worship. Their efforts should 
most emphatically be encouraged. 
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Hearing Aids in Catholic Churches 


By Fiorence A. WaTERS 


ARD of hearing Catholics in the 
H Twin Cities of Minnesota will 

look back upon the year 1934 
as one of the happiest of their lives. It 
marked the introduction of a _ regular 
schedule of Sunday Mass with group 
hearing aid equipment from which has 
come spiritual profit, satisfaction and 
joy that defies description. 


A priest for ourselves, a marvelously 
beautiful chapel in the Diocesan Teach- 
ers College in Saint Paul that we may 
consider our very own, opportunities for 
Confession available constantly, a dual 
microphone arrangement which enables 
us to hear both Mass and sermon with 
unbelievable comfort—these are the bless- 
ings that have come to us in the past year; 
and now, at the beginning of a new year 
when we extend our best wishes to all the 
readers of the Votta REVIEW, we enter- 
tain the hope that our co-religionists 
among them may be similarly privileged 
in the practice of their faith before too 
many pages are torn from the calendar. 


Because this is still earth and not 
heaven, there is some little feature of 
this glorious Saint Paul project which 
is less than ideal. While centrally located 
in the See City of our beloved Archbishop 
Murray, the Teachers College chapel is 
of necessity quite a distance removed 
from hard of hearing people living in 
outlying districts who would like to at- 
tend services there regularly, and this 
is particularly the case for those in 
Minneapolis. Nevertheless. they come 
from all parts, if not every Sunday, at 
least on occasion when they wish to ap- 
proach the sacraments or otherwise offer 
themselves a spiritual treat. Approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty persons 
have been contacted on this basis and are 
definitely identified with the enterprise; 
the average Sunday congregation in- 


cludes about twenty-five men and women. 

All this is due directly to remarkably 
clear insight into the deprivations and 
needs of the hard of hearing on the part 
of the Reverend James A. Byrnes. When 
Father Byrnes, who is superintendent of 
parochial schools of the archdiocese, of- 
fered this assistance to handicapped 
adults he had already begun what has 
since developed into a gigantic under- 
taking in behalf of hard of hearing chil- 
dren and the prevention of deafness. The 
second enterprise was a natural outgrowth 
of the first. 

In the matter of group hearing aids, 
accessibility is obviously an important 
consideration in meeting the needs of 
the church going person who labors un- 
der a hearing handicap. For this reason 
untiring effort should be made to obtain 
installation in as many churches as pos- 
sible in each city, particularly in sub- 
urban districts. 

Thus, in Saint Paul, in that section 
of the city known as Merriam Park, 
Catholic activities center in the Church 
of St. Mark. The hard of hearing par- 
ishioners of St. Mark’s are fortunate in- 
deed, for there it matters not whether 
one’s ears are one hundred per cent per- 
fect or seventy-five per cent imperfect; 
sermons may be heard with ease. The 
person whose ears do not register all 
sounds normally need only slip into one 
of certain pews in an inconspicuous part 
of the church where he will find a small, 
light weight ear piece and a small dial 
with which to control the volume of 
sound to his particular receiver. There- 
upon he is one with the entire congrega- 
tion—not one apart. 

The steps leading to the installation of 
this church hearing aid are difficult to 
trace, except in so far as action, rather 
than idea, is concerned. This action goes 
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back to the convention of the National 
Catholic Educational association, held in 
Saint Paul in June, 1933, and my presen- 
tation of a paper on this subject before 
the Catholic Deaf-Mute section of the 
association. 


Subsequently the bare possibility of 
what such an aid might accomplish 
caught the interest of the Reverend R. E. 
Nolan of Hastings, Minnesota, former 
chaplain to the deaf-mutes of St. Paul. 
The idea was entirely new to him, and 
he wished to experiment with it. 


At that time a mission was about to 
open in St. Mark’s Church, to be con- 
ducted by visiting priests, with services 
each morning and evening for two weeks. 
With this in mind, Father Nolan came 
up to St. Paul and presented the ear 
phone idea to the pastor, the Reverend 
Joseph A. Corrigan. Incidentally, neither 
of these priests had ever seen a group 
hearing aid. 

Father Corrigan was skeptical but open 
minded. Like all priests he had never 
failed in kindness to the individual hard 
of hearing person, but, like most normal- 
ly hearing people, he was not informed 
of the many ways in which deafened 
people may be helped. 

However, he was willing to be shown, 
and I have an idea that he fully ex- 
pected to be shown that hard of hearing 
people are too few to warrant such church 
equipment, even if all of them are willing 
to use it. At any rate, temporary equip- 
ment went in, a part of it borrowed from 
the local League, and, evening after 
evening, for the duration of the mission, 
Father Corrigan visited that section of 
the church and saw from twenty to thirty 
people using the receivers on each occa- 
sion. 


Eagerly he questioned the few whom he- 


knew to be severely deafened, “Can you 
hear the sermon?” “Can you hear the 
music?” The answer in each case was 
a delighted, “Yes, Father.” Permanent 
installation of a group hearing aid in St. 
Mark’s was a foregone conclusion. 
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This was accomplished in October, 
1933, and every Sunday morning there- 
after an average of five or six persons 
have used the receivers at each of five 
Masses. This would mean about twenty- 
five persons each Sunday. 


Do the hard of hearing people of St. 
Mark’s parish appreciate this blessing? 
Their use of the receivers would indicate 
that they do. There is, in particular, the 
very old man so often seen donning the 
receiver with a great flourish and, dur- 
ing the sermon, sitting upright with a 
hand on either knee and nodding approv- 
al now and then in the direction of the 
floor. Why, even the normally hearing 
people appreciate this equipment—almost, 
on one occasion, to the point of envy. 


The occasion in question was a ser- 
mon by a young priest whose voice 
lacked volume or carrying power, or 
maybe both. Nevertheless the little micro- 
phone, inconspicuously suspended from 
the canopy over the pulpit, did its full 
duty and, no doubt, the volume controls 
were given an extra turn or two. As one 
disgruntled parishioner was heard to re- 
mark on his way home, “The only ones 
who could hear him were the hard of 
hearing.” 

A chapel of our own and a suburban 
church equipped for our benefit—thus 
have we hard of hearing Catholics of the 
Twin Cities made our beginning. The 
two group hearing aids of which I write 
have already afforded from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand sermons to individ- 
uals who would otherwise have been de- 
prived of this privilege. The value of 
these sermons can never be estimated in 
terms of spiritual gain and human happi- 
ness, but the medium through which they 
reached minds and hearts may well be 
regarded as a miracle worker. Does 
not amplified sound temporarily restore 
a lost sense? And in a house of worship 
does it not fill a need that the modern 
world has almost lost sight of? 

That hearing aids in public meeting 
places are not more widespread has been 
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attributed to sensitiveness. This is a term 
that has been overworked in connection 
with defective hearing. As applied to 
unwillingness to allow a handicap to 
intrude upon the rights and comforts of 
others, or unwillingness to expose one- 
self to unkind treatment, sensitiveness 
can be readily understood. But when 
pride and cowardice parade as sensitive- 
ness it is evident that the victim has 
failed of successful adjustment to his 
handicap. 

The person who refuses to admit that 
he is not a perfect specimen of humanity 
is the person who will deprive himself 
of life’s choicest blessings rather than be 
seen using a hearing aid in public. This 
advertising to all beholders that one’s 
ears are dull may not be agreeable, but 
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the good things of life must be paid for 
and, the greater the value, the higher the 
price. 

The day of discouragement and mental 
deterioration because of defective hear- 
ing is surely passing. A mark of this is 
the fact that the movement begun in 
Saint Paul in behalf of hard of hearing 
Catholics is successful and, without doubt, 
will grow. Even as I write, word comes: 
to me that our large and beautiful church 
of St. Luke is about to be equipped with 
receivers for the hard of hearing in con- 
nection with new sound equipment for the 
congregation at large. Those of us who 
hear, whereas we were deaf, know that 
we owe a world of gratitude to those 
priests who have made our interests 
their own. 





Hearing Aids in Chicago Synagogues 


By Mrs. Louts PELTON 


attending religious services because 

I could not hear the lectures. I 
soon learned that there were many peo- 
ple who, like myself, had remained at 
home rather than endure the nervous 
strain of trying to piece sentences to- 
gether, hearing only a word now and 
then. 

This is no longer necessary. Science 
has produced an apparatus which enables 
even the very deafened to hear the spo- 
ken word and the sweet music arranged 
to accompany the sermon. The manner 
in which this was brought about in our 
Chicago Synagogues is as follows: 

The members of the Hearing Aids 
Committee, which included several groups 
affliated with the Conference of Jewish 
Women’s Organizations made an effort 
to secure publicity in behalf of their 
deafened friends. Members were ap- 
pointed to interview the spiritual leaders 
of the largest Synagogues and explain 
how deeply the deafened members would 
appreciate this special accommodation. 


Ps several years I refrained from 


Almost over night and with very little 
ado, our request was granted, and now 
we learn of the many deafened people 
who attend services regularly, because 
they actually can hear by means of these- 
electrical group hearing devices. 

The members of one of our leading 
Sisterhoods felt it their privilege to pre- 
sent their Temple with a complete outfit, 
and now have attracted grateful listeners.. 
In addition to the regular services in 
another house of worship (Sinai Temple) 
36 headphones are in use each week for 
a lecture series which is a subscription 
course and non-sectarian. Reservations. 
must be made for the headphones in ad- 
vance, so popular have they become. 
Quite frequently we discover deafened 
people who, at first too timid about 
acknowledging their handicap even to. 
try to use a headphone, become ardent 
attendants. 

Joined forces of clubwomen speeded 
these installations, and now in Chicago 
over 80 houses of worship of various 
denominations are similarly equipped. 
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Four and a Half Senses 


With a Hearing Aid in Majorca 
By HeELen G. SMITH 


O Americans, accustomed for years 

to seeing people wearing various 
forms of hearing aids, it may seem 
curious to learn what interest these con- 
trivances sti]l arouse in many foreign 
countries. Only a few years ago, when 
wandering through the narrow, banner- 
decked streets of old Tokio, I was con- 
stantly followed by groups of staring. 
wide-eyed children in gay kimonos who 
whispered merrily to each other about 
this queer object. Whenever a grown-up 
joined the group, saying in broken Eng- 
lish, “Can I help you?”—which question 
one meets everywhere in Japan—I always 
asked what it was that 
attracted the children. 
“They think it is some 
kind of radio, and that 
you like to listen in.” 
Well, after all, it was, 
but not as they inter- 
preted it. For we deaf 
are always listening in. , 
In the fantastic gabled and 
city of Hildesheim in northern Germany, 
riding in one of the tiny tram cars, ab- 
sorbed in the morning paper—for at 
each seat hangs a newspaper in a wood 
frame attached to the window casing by 
a long chain (how about that plan for 
giving the latest news to the world at 
large that travels by the street cars? )—a 
fellow passenger crossed from an oppo- 





site seat and asked me how the instru- 
ment worked. I chanced to be wearing 
a German hearing aid at the time, and 
thought the public used to them, but it 
was evidently new to this fairy-tale-town 
dweller and he jotted down the address. 

About the end of January, for the last 
three years, I have watched the pink and 
white almond blossoms slowly open on 
the enchanting peaceful island of Major- 
ca, off the coast of Spain. The almond 
flowers reached their full-blown beauty 
through February and early March, no 
matter how cool the weather, to be slowly 
followed by the blossoms of other nut 
and fruit trees and the delicate spring 
flowers, until the fields are ablaze with 
the brilliant red poppies in May and 
June. Almond blosoms are the first 
thing I recall when my thoughts go back 
to Majorca, and strange to say the next 
memory is of the pleasant friendships 
formed by the hearing aid. 

The high-light of the musical year in 
Palma, the capital (and this means, mu- 
sically, the entire island), is the Chopin 
Musical Festival in late May and June. 
Many years ago, Chopin and Georges 
Sand and her children spent several 
winter months in Majorca. They lived 
in an old monastery in the village of 
Valldemosa, which perched high in the 
mountains about ten miles from Palma, 
dominated by the large monastery 
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and church. The monks had been scat- 
tered by government edict, and the cells 
were rented to temporary tenants, if at 
all. Here the illustrious couple sought 
and found a refuge, living in several 
small cells forming an apartment, and 
Chopin composed some of his finest noc- 
turnes and études, and Georges Sand 
wrote “A Winter in Majorca” while the 
winter storms raged about them. 

To commemorate this, the splendid 
musical society of Palma, the Cappella 
Classica, a group of young men and 
women under the masterly leadership of 
Don Juan Thomas, the Cathedral or- 
ganist, inaugurated the Festival four 
years ago and now make it a yearly 


event. The monastery has a large cen- 


tral Patio filled with orange and lemon 
trees, and roses and heliotrope and bou- 
gainvillea, and other sub-tropical flow- 
ers. It is surrounded by long arcaded 
galleries on which the cells open, and 
on the other side of the cells are tiny 
individual gardens and a glorious view 
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of the mountain slopes and the distant 
blue and purple Mediterranean. At an 
angle of the corridors just outside the 
rooms occupied by Chopin, a platform 
is erected for the musicians, seats are 
placed in all the available space and a 
piano is brought up from Palma. A 
distinguished pianist is engaged—last 
year it was Alfred Cortot—to give a pro- 
gram of Chopin’s works, including many 
composed there. Then the Cappella 
Classica, the young women dressed in 
the peasant costume of the island, sing 
old Spanish music, religious and folk 
songs and ballads, while the perfume of 
the orange blossoms and roses in the sun- 
ny patio drifts over the heads of the audi- 
ence. Each of the three Festivals I have 
been so f@ttunate as to attend took place 
on a brilliant sunny afternoon and it 
seemed as though all Palma, as well as 
visitors and residents of the other towns 
and villages, had driven to this mountain 
nook and filled the long corridors and 
stood at the doorways. 
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Touring cars are sent out from an 
office in the city for those of us not pos- 
sessing our own cars, and it is a question 
of chance what people get together for 
the drive. It happened the first year 
that a friend and I got in a car with a 
young couple and their daughter, Major- 
can people and thoroughbreds. Reserved 
though they were, like all Spanish 
people of high class, I noticed at once 
they were interested in the Sonotone I 
was wearing, and before we had gotten 
out of the city limits the husband began 
talking to me about it, explaining that his 
wife was very deaf and they were inter- 
ested to know if this was a practical aid. 
They were charming people and we en- 
joyed their companionship to and from 
the Festival, and later when they called 
at our little casa for more details, and 
at musical affairs in town where they 
always came and spoke to us in the inter- 
missions. They sent to New York for an 
instrument and found it of great help. 
A week after the Valldemosa concert the 
Madrid Symphony Orchestra came to 
Palma for several days giving a concert 
each night to complete the Chopin Fes- 
tival, as they played some of his work at 
every concert. 

Perhaps the sign that is most in evi- 
dence in Spanish towns is that of “Limpia 
Botas.” This is nothing more nor less 
than a bootblack, but many of them have 
nice little shops where they do repairing 
too. The one I chanced to use had his 
shop on the broad central promenade of 
Palma, called the Borne, with roadways 
at each side for traffic and a wide avenue 
shaded by lime trees for the many pedes- 
trians. Here, facing one of the most 
aristocratic old palaces of Palma, that of 
the Marquis de Sollerich, one could have 
one’s shoes polished for three cents, and 
watch the changing crowds. The limpia 
botas was a bright young peasant fellow 
and after a few visits he too questioned 
me about the Sonotone and told me that 
his wife was deaf and that he would like 
to get something to aid her. I lent them 
an extra instrument for trial but he told 
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me his wife was too conservative to use 
it—she would feel too conspicuous! 

While the aristocrats are very reserved 
as I have mentioned, the simple people 
of the island are friendly and helpful in 
their intercourse with foreign residents 
and visitors. Indeed they go out of their 
way to help us. In all the time I lived 
on the island I never asked for a direc- 
tion or something similar without the 
man or woman dropping his work and 
taking me to the place desired or calling 
a child to be my guide. Nothing could 
better illustrate this helpfulness than the 
act of a fine old woman who did our 
laundry work and whose daughter we 
employed as cook. When, in the difficult 
days of March, 1933, the Spanish banks 
could not cash dollar credit letters or 
checks and all Americans were terribly 
disturbed if their stock of pesetas was 
small, I warned our cook who did the 
marketing (as is the custom for Spanish 
servants) to be extra careful in her pur- 
chases as we had not many pesetas on 
hand and there was great trouble in 
America. She was much distressed for 
us. On her return to work the next 
morning she took me aside and explained 
that her mother, the washwoman, was so 
sorry for us and wanted us to know that 
she had pesetas in bank, and would be 
glad to lend them to us! And what is 
more, she meant it. As a whole morn- 
ing’s ‘work at that time meant only forty 
cents of our money for this old woman 
you can imagine how we felt at her kind 
offer. Fortunately we were not obliged 
to take advantage of it. 

The aristocrats and the limpia botas ~ 
are only the two extremes of the scale. 
Repeatedly I was stopped on the streets 
by strangers—men and women — and 
asked about the apparatus and they al- 
ways took the address from which it 
could be procured. As we lived out of 
town along the coast and used the trams 
daily, the friendly conductors who soon 
grew to know us were constantly asking 
me about the instrument, to tell deaf 


(Continued on page 195) 
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An Aid-to-Hearing-Class in the 
Public Schools 


By R. B. Rosseit, M.D. 


conducted in Buffalo for the past 

three years clearly show a need for 
more specialized and individual care for 
the deafened school child. 

The term deafened is used to distin- 
guish such children from the deaf or 
those with hearing totally impaired. In 
a previous report on the examination of 
6,781 school children in the lower grades, 
11.62 per cent showed a hearing loss of 
9 per cent or above; 5.4 per cent showed 
a serious hearing loss. 

During the school year 1933-1934 
among the children examined 1,673 were 
eighth grade students. This group was 
selected for special study in reference to 
an Aid-to-Hearing Class. 

It was suggested that an Aid-to-Hear- 
ing Class be established in one of the 
high schools to determine the value of 
this method of teaching children who 
are so handicapped as to require special 
care in order that they may make the 
grade. 

The classroom is equipped with an 
audiphone to which are attached ear 
phones for each desk, so equipped that 
the child can regulate the loudness and 
tone of the voice of the speaker. 

In selecting children for this special 
class work there were many points to be 
taken into consideration besides their 
real difficulty in hearing speech. 

Knowledge of the percentage of loss 
as indicated by the 4-A audiogram is of 
help only in separating these children 
from the normal group. Each child must 
be considered as a separate entity. Hence 
it is necessary to give each child a com- 
plete ear, nose and throat examination, 
in order to arrive at a correct disposi- 
tion, through a diagnosis and prognosis 
of the case. 

It is also necessary to go into the his- 


[con 4-A Audiometer examinations 


tory of the case other than the regular 
medical history; it is necessary to 
obtain an I. Q. and to inquire into the 
educational progress of each child. 

Thus it was found that though a child 
might have a slight hearing loss, because 
of mentality traits he or she was not 
doing well in school and was among the 
repeaters. Vice versa, a child with a 
marked hearing loss was doing very well 
and was classed among the honor stu- 
dents. Besides, some of these children 
were what we termed “natural lip read- 
ers” and had a very high I. Q. 

Since our purpose was to assist the 
children who wish to continue with high 
school education and possibly college, 
our selection was based on these factors. 

Of the 1,673 eighth grade students, 13 
per cent or 222 children were found to 
have a serious hearing loss in one or 
both ears. Of these 222, 16 students 
were found so handicapped as to require 
more individual care than can be obtained 
in the ordinary class room. In brief, 
we found that an average of 1 out of 14 
students found in the general 4-A Audi- 
ometer testing to have impaired hearing 
were either repeaters or not doing well 
in the ordinary class room. 

We feel there is a real necessity for 
special aid to the children with serious 
hearing impairment. In cases where the 
impairment is slight, a front seat and in- 
dividual consideration are better than a 
hearing aid. 

Roughly it has been found that a child 
with a 30 per cent hearing loss would 
have to be placed 3 feet from the teach- 
er in order that he or she may hear. 
This is impractical, though front seats are 
recommended for all children with hear- 
ing defects. Lip reading is here essential. 
However, during the periods when the 


(Continued on page 189) 
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The Pageant of Time 


A League Entertainment 


By Ciype S. CREEL 


6 HE Pageant of Time” was orig- 
inally given at the Kansas City 
League for the Hard of Hearing 
as part of their George Washington pro- 
gram, and was well received. Of course, 
the whole thing could be adapted to any 
month of the year, by merely making 
the pageant begin with the current month 
and accentuating any special event, such 
as Memorial Day; Back to School; 
Thanksgiving; Christmas, etc. In the 
original, George and Martha Washington 
started the pantomime in their Colonial 
living room. They fell asleep and 
dreamed they saw the figures which ap- 
peared on the stage. ; 
However, for March, a St. Patrick 
motif might be desirable, especially as 
the green decorations are always attrac- 
tive. As a starter, quotations from Irish 
authors might be typed on slips of paper, 
then cut and passed around to be matched 
for partners. They may then be read, 
and the partners may stay together for 
the evening, or mingle with the crowd, 
as they choose. 

Next, pass out slips of paper and pen- 
cils, and announce that everyone is to 
make as many words as he can from 
“Saint Patrick,” not using the same letter 
twice. A certain length of time is al- 
lowed, perhaps fifteen minutes, and a 
small prize is given for the largest num- 
ber of words. 

Now comes a pantomime, “The Pageant 
of Time.” 

A man and a woman in old fashioned 
Irish costume—Paddy, of course, in high 
hat and green waistcoat, enter and seat 
themselves on each side of a rough 
wooden table, which is set for a simple 
supper, with heavy peasant dishes, a 
checked table cloth, etc. The background, 
if possible, is a fireplace with mantel. 
Paddy and his wife eat their meal, then 


push back from the table and sit in 
front of the fire, Paddy with his pipe. 
They both nod and grow sleepy, finally 
falling asleep, to dream “The Pageant 
of Time.” 

The names of the months may be 
printed on large cards and hung on the 
wall in a conspicuous place, close to an 
opening. A hand is seen removing each 
card as the play moves along: April, 
May, June, etc. 

April 

A fussy housewife, with dust cloth in 
hand goes about, pecking at the dust with 
her rag. She may be black or white. 
While she is dusting, a man, presumably 
her husband, comes in with cap on, a 
dripping umbrella, and very muddy feet. 
As soon as she sees him, she points to 
his feet, motioning him away. He, how- 
ever, is slow to understand, and she 
pushes him toward the exit, following 
him closely. 

May 

A young girl, in spring costume, passes 
slowly, carrying a large bouquet of 
flowers, or a basket of them. 

June , 

A bride and groom preceded by a 
flower girl and, with a small boy as page 
carrying the bride’s veil, cross the stage 
slowly. Very soft music might be per- 
missible. 

July 

Uncle Sam in full costume, with much 
bending and twisting. 
August 

A young woman in summery costume, 
carrying a fan. She is very warm. She 
may seat herself for a moment in a com- 
fortable rocker, beside which is a table 
holding a tray of lemonade glasses or 
something of the kind. 
September 

A young mother enters. 


When she 
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reaches the middle of the platform, a 
small boy (same boy as in June) comes 
in with perhaps a tablet and pencil and 
his coat, which his mother helps him to 
don. At this moment, the little girl 
enters carrying her sweater. Her mother 
helps her into it. The mother goes to 
the piano or table and takes the two 
apples which have been lying there, and 
hands them to the children, who trip 
happily away, waving to their mother. 
She returns the salute. 
October 

Hobgoblins are about. Someone draped 
in a sheet, with a Jack-o-lantern for a 
head, goes across the platform. 
November 

A man in Pilgrim costume. Or, if pre- 
ferred, he may wear a simple hunting 
suit and carry a gun. 
December 

A girl in a heavy coat and warm cap 
goes across. She carries a Christmas 
wreath over one arm and, in her other 
hand, a candlestick with a red candle. 
January 

Father Time appears in costume, bear- 
ing a sickle. 
February 

George and Martha Washington, or two 
children in colonial costume, who may 
do a few steps of a minuet while they 
are on the stage. 
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March 


Paddy and his wife awaken slowly, 
and are a little bewildered and cross. 
They begin to quarrel in pantomime, or 
get into some kind of argument. This 
calms down and Paddy indicates that he 
is thirsty. His wife goes out and brings 
in a tray of glasses—or cups, if coffee is 
to be served—and the Dreams reappear, 
still in costume, and -help to serve the 
guests with whatever refreshments are 
provided. 

At the close, after refreshments have 
been consumed, “Going Home from the 
Party” could be played, in the same 
manner as “Going to Jerusalem.” This is 
an old, old game, and hilarious. Plenty 
of room is needed. Chairs are placed 
back to back, a chair for each person. 
Someone plays a march on the piano— 
or the game may be conducted without 
music—everyone rises and marches around 
the chairs. While they march, one chair 
is removed, and there is a scramble for 
seats when the signal is given, or when 
the music stops. One person is left 
without a chair, and he must retire from 
the game. The march is resumed, an- 
other chair is removed, and so on, until 
there is but one chair left, with two per- 
sons. Everyone is happy and the party 
is over. 





A LIP READER'S PRAYER 


By THEODORE ORDMAN 


I treasure now by sweet remembrance 

Thy voice, the tones of which are stilled for me. 
Oh, curséd be unhappy circumstance 

That silent ever made the world to be! 

My ears no longer to a sound respond, 

My eyes alone remain to do the work. 

And to thy lips I must direct a fond 

And loving look, and hope, and pray; no irk 
I give to thee, my sweet, because untaught 
Their movements fast, and faster yet, do not 
Intelligibly give to me thy thought; 

And repetition be thy troublous lot, 

Ah! bear with me, my love, and help unfold 


The recollection of thy voice’s mold. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


By Hitpa GotTscHALK 


Words Which Ricochet 


oe ICOCHET” means to strike and 
R bound off, as a projectile over 
the water; words which ricochet 
are compound words, in which the second 
part is similar in sound or spelling. Be- 
cause of the repetition with but slight 
difference, these words are excellent prac- 
tice for lip reading. Give the class “bow- 
wow” and “ding-dong” as examples; 
then start with the following: 

We heard the ding-dong of the old 
country church bell. 

I dropped my book and the papers fell 
helter-skelter on the street. 

Everything looks rosy-posy to me just 
now. 

The riff-raff of the town came to the 
meeting. 

The car made a zig-zag path down 
the road. 

The conversation consisted mostly of 
tittle-tattle. 

The children are playing on the see- 
saw in the yard. 

With whom are you hob-nobbing now? 

The children ran pell-mell down the 
street. 

There was a lot of chit-chat talk at the 
meeting. 

You must not get in the habit of dilly- 
dallying about your work. 

That’s wishy-washy reason he gave for 
not being here on time. 

We gave the little girl a roly-poly toy. 

She is a harum-scarum child. 

Everything was topsy-turvy the first 
day of school. 

The children’s dresses were trimmed 
with rick-rack. 

Do not try any flim-flam on me. 

He did not talk on any one subject— 
in fact, his speech was a hodge-podge of 
ideas. 

The children ran out-doors to dance 


in time to the music of the hurdy-gurdy. 

His room was filled with knick-knacks 
which he brought back from the Orient. 

Can you hear the pitter-patter of the 
rain on the roof? 

I was in such a hurry to catch the 
train, I threw everything higgledy-pig- 
gledy into the suitcase. 

The patchwork quilt was worked in 
criss-cross pattern. 

We gave the children a ping-pong set 
for Christmas. 

Colonel Lindbergh and Mrs. Lindbergh 
visited Hong Kong while on their flying 
trip to China. 

You cannot become a good lip reader 
through any act of hocus-pocus. 


When Things Look Black 


“Something black”—will answer to the 
following descriptions. Can you name 
it? 

That bird is the same color as a crow 
—blackbird. 

This is something which is found in 
every school room—blackboard. 

This is the hero of a poem by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow—blacksmith. 

What do we call a low, vicious fellow 
who works underhandedly ?—blackguard. 

There is a large, well-wooded district 
in Germany, famous in poetry and ro- 
mance—Black Forest. 

This is another name for the perform- 
ance of magic or witchcraft—black art. 

A flower that looks very much like a 
daisy—black-eyed Susan. 

A fish that is found in North America 
—black fish. 

A pirate’s ship often flies this flag— 
black jack. 

Do you know what we call a list con- 
taining the names of persons under sus- 
picion ?—black list. 

This is the name of a theatre in Eng- 
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land—one of the two theatres with which 
Shakespeare was connected—Black Friars. 


The color of your skin after a hard 
knock or bruise—black and blue. 

A famous Indian chief who was the 
leader of an Indian war in 1832—Black 
Hawk. 


The disguise which Richard the Lion- 
Hearted took in “Ivanhoe,” a novel by 
Sir Walter Scott—Black Knight. 

The name of a certain kind of dog— 
small, but alert—black-and-tan. 

A very famous English jurist whose 
book on law is found in every law library 
—Blackstone. 

A famous story for children, whose hero 
is not a person, but an animal—Black 
Beauty. 

A Hallowe’en party just wouldn’t be 
complete without this little animal—black 
cat. 

Do you know what they call the patrol 
wagon that takes prisoners to the police 
station?—Black Maria. 

A thorny shrub that grows in North 
America—black thorn. 

There is a beautiful mountain district 
in the Northwest, where Calvin Coolidge 
spent his vacation—Black Hills. 

I’m sure most of you like this delicious 
fruit; it grows on a shrub—blackberry. 

What do we call the crime which con- 
sists of trying to extort money from a 
person by threats?—blackmail. 


An Interesting Story of an Interesting 
Career 


I went to the five-and-ten-cent store to- 
day. It made me think of the boy who 
started all those five-and-ten cent stores. 


He also built a skyscraper. Do you know 
who he is? Yes, Frank Woolworth. 


All of Frank Woolworth’s ancestors 
were farmers. Frank and his younger 
brother knew how to plough and plant 
and harvest. They did not know much 
else. 

Although there were children in the 
village, Frank seldom had an opportunity 
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to play with them. In fact, Frank never 
had a baseball in his hand. 


But Frank Woolworth was a happy 
boy. Whenever there was a spare half- 
hour, he and his brother would play 
store. They put smooth white pebbles 
on the table for eggs; used dried berries 
for raisins, and sand for tea; they filled 
old bags with sawdust and played it was 
flour. Frank decorated the play-store 
with flowers and bits of bright rags. 


When Frank was sixteen years old, a 
commercial school was opened in a town 
not far from his home. Here he learned 
buying, selling and bookkeeping. After 
two years in this school, Frank Wool- 
worth tried to get a job. He did not 
look very well dressed in his gingham 
shirt, without any collar. However, in 
one town, a small store had been opened 
in the corner of the freight depot. The 
trainmen would buy things when their 
trains stopped there. Frank Woolworth 
offered to serve in the store without pay. 
So his dream began to come true. He 
was at last a storekeeper. 

Some time later, one of the trainmen 
told Frank about a store job in Water- 
town. Frank got the job; he waited on 
customers, delivered packages, washed 
windows, and swept the floor. 


About two years later, Frank Wool- 
worth heard of a new plan of selling. 
A merchant in the West had brought to- 
gether a great many articles that could 
be sold for only five cents. He showed 
them at the county fair, and when the 
farmers came to town, he sold every one 
of them. Woolworth urged his employer 
to go to New York and buy a hundred 
dollars’ worth of things that could be 
sold for five cents each. 

That was the beginning of Frank Wool- 
worth’s stores. Saving a little each week 
out of his wages, he soon had enough 
to open a five cent store of his own. 
Then he founded another store in another 
city; then many more. Next, he started 

(Continued on page 190) 
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The. Acoustimeter 


RotH, Aaron: THE ACOUSTIMETER: a 
Device of Tuning Forks with a Graphic 
System for Charting Acuity of Hearing. 
Archives of Otolaryngology, 1934, xx, 
571-575. 


Roth has recently constructed a device 
called the acoustimeter by means of 
which auditory acuity can be measured 
and charted. The acoustimeter consists of 
a series of seven tuning forks, ranging in 
pitch from 64 to 4,096 d. v. per second, 
mounted on a revolving base and ar- 
ranged around a centrally placed hammer 
in such a manner that a turn will bring 
each fork into position to be struck by 
the hammer. The hammer swings like 
a pendulum; it is weighted at its free 
end, and is surmounted by a stop-watch 
at its pivotal end. The watch starts auto- 
matically upon release of the hammer. 
Each fork has a constant maximum in- 
tensity and a constant period of decline 
from maximum intensity to the point of 
minimum audibility for the normal ear, 
because the force of the strike by the 
hammer, released from a constant level, 
is constant. The distance between the 
ear of the patient and the source of the 
sound is also rendered constant by means 
of an ear holder. Auditory fatigue is 
eliminated by a sound interrupter con- 
nected with the ear holder. The patient 
holds his ear in position immediately 
after the release of the hammer, and the 
examiner notes, by means of the stop- 
watch, the number of seconds elapsing 
between release of the hammer and the 


patient’s indication 

of lost audibility. 

By referring to a 

table compiled by 

Roth, the corre- 

sponding __ percent- 

age of acuity and 

decibels of loss at 

that particular pitch 

may be determined, 

and the percentage 

of acuity recorded by a cross on a chart 
in the column devoted to the pitch of 
the fork used. This procedure is fol- 
lowed for each of the seven forks, and 
the crosses indicating the percentage of 
acuity at each pitch are connected by a 
line, which constitutes the patient’s rec- 
ord of acuity. 

In the author’s reference table values 
are given for each of the seven pitches 
in terms of percentage of acuity and 
hearing loss in decibels at ten-second in- 
tervals. The values in the table are 
calculated for a quiet room. The scale 
for each pitch has two fixed points: the 
lower threshold or the point of minimum 
audibility for the normal ear, and the 
upper threshold or the point beyond 
which an increase in intensity will pro- 
duce a painful sensation. For a detailed 
account of the calculations upon which 
the author’s table is based, the reader is 
referred to the original article. The 
constancy of the device was tested in the 
Physics Laboratory of Dr. V. O. Knud- 
sen. The author has attempted in the 
acoustimeter to devise a simple sound- 
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producing medium of constant intensities, 
free from electrical and intricate ele- 
ments, by which auditory acuity may be 
tested and charted without reference to 
the examiner’s own ear. 


Rutu P. Guiiper, M.D. 





A Book from Russia 


A remarkable little book dealing with 
the speech education of very young deaf 
children has come out of Soviet Russia. 
The author is E. F. Rau, the daughter of 
Professor and Mrs. Rau, of Moscow, 
both of whom are noted for their work 
for the deaf and hard of hearing in 
Russia. 


The subject of this book is not only 
the preschool child but the child of 
nursery age as well. It is already gen- 
erally accepted that speech can and must 
be taught to the deaf child in its earliest 
years. So manifest have been the results 
in this direction that they have con- 
vinced educators in and outside of the 
Soviet Union of the desirability of com- 
pulsory state education for the preschool 
deaf child. But in the Soviet Union work 
has been begun even earlier, and an at- 
tempt is being made to impart speech to 
the deaf child at the same age that the 
hearing child begins to talk. In 1930, 
the Central Institute of Science for the 
Protection of Mothers and Infants founded 
the first institution in the world for the 
deaf runabout child. 


This little book is the record of three 
years’ experimental study of general and 
speech development of the very young 
deaf child. The results obtained have 
confirmed the belief of many experts that 
speech will the more readily become the 
deaf child’s natural means of conversa- 
tion the sooner speech education is begun. 


When a deaf baby is admitted to the 
Institution, it is submitted to a searching 
and thorough examination to ascertain 
not only the type, degree, and cause of 
its deafness, but also its background, 
heredity, mentality, and anything else 
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that may have bearing on its deafness. 
Then it goes through a period of obser- 
vation. A few of the interesting cases are 
outlined in the booklet. 

Actual speech education begins at the 
time the normally hearing child begins 
to prattle. The principle of teaching 
speech to the very young deaf child lies 
in developing its visual attention, par- 
ticularly in instilling the habit of con- 
centrating attention on the face and 
mouth of a speaker. This is no easy 
task, and the success depends on the in- 
dividual qualifications of the instructor. 
He must be able to draw and hold the 
child’s attention with his facial expres- 
sion and the movement of his lips. He 
must be, in fact, something of an actor, 
with mimicry and certain gestures taking 
the place of the intonation of the human 
voice. 

The chief requirements on the child’s 
part are imitation, curiosity, attention and 
memory, all of which may, with persis- 
tence, be cultivated in the little deaf 
child. 

Every educator of deaf children must 
have a thorough understanding of the 
psychology, individual development, and 
requirements of the normally hearing 
child before he can undertake the educa- 
tion of the deaf one, and he must bear 
in mind that the deaf child is different 
from the hearing one only in his lack 
of hearing. : 

Play, all kinds of games, are important 
in developing the child’s speech. They 
must coordinate and change with the 
child’s age and mental development, and 
he must be given every opportunity to 
originate his own games. 

In the first steps toward lip reading, 
the child is taught words and sentences 
as whole structures, according to the 
global method, as distinguished from the 
syllable and word method. Global lip 
reading is a help to the child’s speech 
development, as it instills in him the 
habit of oral thinking. When a child 
sees that every object and action is indi- 
cated by a visible movement of the speech 
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organs, he will connect this with his own 
speaking apparatus every time he sees 
an object or carries out an action. Here 
lies the most precious thing for the deaf 
child—the formation of the habit of 
thinking, understanding, and expressing 
himself orally. 

If any remnant of hearing or concep- 
tion of sound is found in a child, it is 
developed and cultivated. Work with 
such a child is a combination of lip read- 
ing and hearing. Everything possible 
is done to make the child react “by ear.” 
The human voice, musical toys, and the 
piano are used. There have been cases 
of seemingly improved hearing where in 
reality there was only a development of 
the ability to listen and interpret sound. 

The methods of speech education in the 
Moscow Institution for Preschool Deaf 
Children are as many sided as they are 
thorough, and the results obtained, ac- 
cording to this report, are convincing and 
heartening. 

—Reviewed by Bryna Shklofsky from 

the original Russian report. 





A New Work on Rehabilitation 


THE CRIPPLED AND THE DisaBLep. Re- 
habilitation of the Physically Handi- 
capped in the United States. By Henry 
H. Kessler. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 1935. Cloth. 337 pp. 
Indexed. Price, $4.00. 


The author of this work is Medical Di- 
rector of the New Jersey Rehabilitation 
Commission. His purpose is to study 
legislation in the United States as it 
affects the vocational adjustment of dis- 
abled persons, to examine various legis- 
lative experiments, to ascertain their 
good and bad points, and to “extract 
legislative principles which can be em- 
bodied in an adequate and comprehen- 
sive program.” He refutes the popular 
belief that all disabled persons constitute 
a sheer economic waste. In the different 
sections he offers detailed studies of: 
The Child Cripple; The Industrially Dis- 
abled; The War Disabled; The Chroni- 
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cally Disabled; Those Disabled by De- 
fects of Special Senses. In the chapters 
on the blind, the deaf, the deaf-blind, and 
those with low vision, hearing or speech 
defects, he offers such statistics as are 
available concerning numbers, and makes 
suggestions for economic rehabilitation. 

“There is scarcely any other group,” 
he says, “in which the importance of 
guidance is so great and so difficult as 
in that of the hard-of-hearing and _per- 
sons with speech defects. As a rule, the 
hard of hearing have less set ideas or 
wishes in this matter than the other types 
of handicapped persons. It is always 
very important in vocational guidance to 
separate the conceptions of learning a 
vocation and using it. In the case of 
the former, defective hearing often plays 
a very great role, whereas in actual work 
it may be of minor importance. ... The 
artistic height of any occupation is ar- 
rived at to a large extent through intel- 
lectual paths. During the period of 
practicing a vocation, the accomplish- 
ments are dependent primarily upon the 
intellectual ability, secondarily upon the 
sum total of the senses... . At present 
many in this group find it difficult to ob- 
tain aid. Agencies taking care of the 
blind or deaf do not consider the near 
blind or hard of hearing as eligible for 
their services. Rehabilitation officials con- 
sider borderline cases as outside their 
scope, and refer them to agencies for the 
blind or the deaf. Consequently, they are 
sent back and forth among the various 
agencies; and, already sensitive about 
their defects, they become oversensitive. 
If properly cared for, however, such per- 
sons need not consider their physical 
disabilities as economic handicaps, for 
they can become fully productive.” 





Dorothy Canfield Advises Authors 


In the book section of February Occu- 
pations, Dorothy Canfield reviews two 
works on authoring which discuss the 
problems of the writer from diametrical- 
ly opposite viewpoints. One of these 
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books, “Becoming a Writer,” by Dorothea 
Brande (Harcourt Brace), was reviewed in 
the Votta Review, September, 1934, The 
other, “Writing of Fiction,’ by Arthur 
Sullivant Hoffman (W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York), is a compendium of advice 
about the mechanics of writing stories. 
Commenting on the two books Mrs. Can- 
field remarks, “No better present could 
be made to a beginning writer than the 
two of them, arriving in one package.... 
After a young writer has absorbed Mrs. 
Brande’s book into his brain fibres, it 
would do him good to lay Mr. Hoffman’s 
down at his elbow as he works.” 





English Year Book of Education 


THe YEAR Boox or EpucaTion, 1935. 
Edited by Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., 
Sir Persy Nunn, and Professor Dover 
Wilson. Published in association with 
the University of London Institute of 
Education, by Evans Brothers, Ltd., 
Russell Square, London, England. 
Cloth, 968 pp. Price, 35 shillings net. 


This is the fourth volume of the Year 
Book of Education. The annual issues, 
instead of being a succession of re-cast- 
ings of the first volume, represent fur- 
ther developments of the purpose for 
which the Year Book was founded. Its 
editor, Lord Eustace Percy, has from the 
beginning aimed at making it “not only a 
survey of educational movements in the 
modern world, but in particular a forum 
for the discussion of the educational 
problems of the British Empire and a 
record of research directed to the solu- 
tion of these problems.” To this end, 
during the past year a joint editorial 
board was formed, the members of which 
are Lord Percy and two representatives 
of the University of London. Thus was 
constituted an organization for systematic 
and continuous research of which the 
Year Book is the recognized organ. 

Much of the detail in the chapters on 
education in the United Kingdom which 
appeared in the volume for 1934 has 
not betn reprinted; but these chapters 
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and the ones on educational systems in 
foreign countries have been recast and 
brought up to date. Some of the new 
material included in the second part of 
the volume deals with “Education and the 
Social Crisis,” “The Psychology of Child 
Development,” “The Testing of Intel- 
ligence,” and “Outlines of Medical Edu- 
cation.” There are also chapters on the 
new policies inaugurated in Germany and 
Russia. 

The volume presents an extraordinarily 
interesting and comprehensive survey and 
is an admirable reference book. To take 
only one section, that on Intelligence 
Testing; it includes a historical summary 
as well as chapters on many different de- 
partments of this subject: Tests for the 
Preschool Child. Diagnostic Tests for 
Specific Disabilities, Tests in English, 
Spelling, Reading and Arithmetic, Tests 
of Temperament and Character, Voca- 
tional Tests, etc. 

As regards special education, as in 
the 1934 edition, this subject is treated 
only in the statistics and in the general 
surveys. 





“The Tale of a Gregarious Soul” 


The New England School of Speech 
Reading has done everybody a kindness 
by mimeographing the booklet which was 
included in the school’s exhibit at the 
Federation Conference in 1934. “The 
Tale of a Gregarious Soul Who Found 
a Way Out” consists of a sprightly nar- 
rative illustrated by pin-head sketches 
that are graphic in the extreme. The 
Gregarious Soul is one who lost his hear- 
ing through scarlet fever, and “thought 
he was finished,” until he remade him- 
self by studying speech reading. It does 
not matter that the particular school 
which assisted in his rehabilitation was 
the New England School. The moral of 
the tale is so obvious that any teacher of 
lip reading should have this booklet 
among her permanent collection of Prods 
for Prospective Pupils. For that matter, 
retrospective pupils will also find it de- 
lightful. 
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Teacher Training Course at the. 


Lexington School 


The Lexington Leader for January 1 
published complete information in regard 
to the training course for teachers con- 
ducted at the school. Seven applicants 
are selected for training each academic 
year, five on a resident basis and two 
on a non-resident basis. Anyone in good 
health who is a graduate of a standard 
college or university and who has no 
hearing loss, speech defect, or serious 
physical defect is eligible for admission 
to the class. 

The course of study directly related 
to the teaching of the deaf can be com- 
pleted in a regular academic year of 
forty weeks beginning in September and 
ending in June. Each member of the 
training class who successfully completes 
the prescribed course of study is granted 
twelve points of graduate credit by New 
York University as partial satisfaction 
of the requirements for the M.A. degree 
from that university. To complete the 
requirements for this higher degree, it 
is necessary to complete at New York 
University three courses of six points 
credit each on the 200 level or above, in 
addition to a thesis; or, in lieu of a 
thesis, one extra course. 

It may be possible for members of the 
training class to complete all require- 
ments for the M.A. degree in one aca- 
demic year followed by one summer 
school session, in addition to complet- 
ing the course of study prescribed by the 
Lexington School for the teaching of the 
deaf. This may be done by carrying 














a six-point course at New York University 
each semester and a six-point course dur- 
ing the summer session immediately be- 
fore or after the academic year. 

The tuition fee on a resident basis is 
at present $150, payable in four install- 
ments. This is in full for tuition, board, 
lodging, and practically all laundry work 
for the regular forty week academic year. 
It does not include tuition for courses at 
New York University, the cost of which 
at present is $10 per credit point and a 
small registration fee, nor does it include 
board and lodging during summer ses- 
sions while attending New York Uni- 
versity. Approximately $200 will cover 
tuition and registration fees for the ad- 
ditional eighteen or twenty points beyond 
the twelve points granted for the courses 
given at the school. The fee for admis- 
sion to the class on a non-resident basis 
is $50, payable in two installments. 

The activities of the class consist of: 
observation of classroom work, daily lec- 
tures, practice teaching under direction, 
substitute teaching, reference readings and 
reports. In view of the fact that the fee 
is so small, all members of the class are 
expected to perform certain routine duties 
for the school in addition to the regular 
training course. These duties bear a di- 
rect relationship to future teaching, and 
are not of a tedious or unpleasant nature. 

The course of study comprises: The 
History of Education, including the His- 
tory of the Education of the Deaf; The 
Physiology and Anatomy of Speech and 
Hearing; Voice and Phonetics; Speech 


Correction; Acoustic Training and 
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Rhythm; Lip Reading for the Adult 
Deaf; Primary Methods; Elementary 
Subjects; Observation of Classroom 
Work; Supervised Practice Teaching. 





Frank R. Wheeler 


Principal Frank R. Wheeler of the 
American School for the Deaf, Hartford, 
Conn., died January 16. Mr. Wheeler 
was a graduate of Brown University and 
of Gallaudet College Normal Training 
Department. He taught at the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf before going to the 
Hartford School, where he remained for 
twenty-eight years, until his death. 


* * * * * 


Whereas the death of Frank Rowland 
Wheeler, for twenty-two years Principal 
of the American School, at Hartford, for 
the Deaf, has taken from us an honored 
leader, it is fitting that his associates at 
the American School give public expres- 
sion to their sorrow, and to their appre- 
ciation of him and of his work. 

During his years at the American 
School, we have felt Mr. Wheeler’s just 
but kindly guidance in all plans made 
for our work; we have known his humane 
interest in furthering the welfare of all 
under his care; we have seen his friendly 
influence extend beyond school days into 
the lives of all who knew him here, and 
we know how greatly his presence will 
be missed. 

But in our sorrow we must not fail to 
rejoice for him who has gone, that his 
work was brought to such a measure of 
success; that friends rise up to call him 
blessed, that the peace that passeth all 
understanding is now his. 

Therefore, be it resolved that to Mr. 
Wheeler’s family we offer our sincere 
gratitude for the privilege of having 
called him friend and Principal; and our 
prayer that in their sorrow they may be 
sustained and comforted by the strength 
of the Everlasting Arms. 

And further, be it resolved that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to Mrs. 
Wheeler; to the Board of Directors, to 
the American Annals of the Deaf; the 
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Vo.tta Review; the Hartford Courant, 
and the Hartford Times; and that they be 
printed in the New Era. 


(Signed) Mary Grey Barron, 
ANNE E. Terry, 


Watter G. Duran. 


for the Teachers and Officers of the American 
School for the Deaf. 





The Workmen’s Compensation Act 


So much has been written and said 
concerning the effect of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act on the deaf employee 
that it is gratifying to know efforts are 
being made to clarify the matter. To 
quote the Wisconsin Times, “The act it- 
self does not show prejudice against the 
deaf. While it was admitted that the 
law does in effect lessen the chances of 
employment among the deaf, it was 
pointed out that those who do have em- 
ployment possess the same advantages 
under the law, in case of injury, as other 
hearing workers. Where injury occurs 
because of the worker’s inability to hear, 
that fact does not give the employer the 
right to waive liability. He must pay 
compensation exactly as if the injured 
person were not deaf at all. In this re- 
spect the law does protect the deaf 
worker. 

“Now, then, why do some employers 
claim that the compensation act makes it 
impossible for them to hire a deaf work- 
er? The answer lies entirely in their 
assumption that a deaf person is more 
liable to get hurt than other people. ' This 
assumption is the outgrowth of either 
selfish motives or wilful ignorance of the 
existing facts. 

“It is also highly probable that the 
fear of deaf worker’s being injured is 
due to insurance companies’ propaganda 
. . . « Statistics, of course, give the lie to 
these unwarranted fears. The average 
deaf worker is a safe employee to have 
around.” 

These comments are significant, as in- 
dicating that it is not the Compensation 
Act itself that prevents employers from 
hiring deaf persons, but the interpreta- 
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tion of the act. It is very important, 
therefore, that there should be widespread 
cooperation among all organizations and 
individuals who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the deaf in a consistent effort to 
combat the idea that deafness constitutes 
a serious risk in industries. Everyone 
familiar with the deaf knows that im- 
paired hearing makes an individual ex- 
traordinarily vigilant and alert in all 
situations where physical safety is a 
factor. The deaf are good risks. The 
public should be made to understand 
this. 





A Successful Deaf Architect 
Thomas Marr, of the firm of Marr and 


Holman of Nashville, Tennessee, designed 
the new $1,000,000 post office recently 
completed at Nashville. The Nashville 
Post Office was the first federal building 
the contract for which was approved after 
Mr. Roosevelt entered the White House. 
The Nashville Banner states, “The entire 
plans, specifications, details, selection of 
equipment, light, heating, sanitation, 
even the promenade and approaches, 
were prepared by Marr and Holman’s 
own office force, and were then turned 
over to the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington and approved, the contracts then 
being drawn and the award made by the 
Treasury Department. In this instance 
Washington did not name an associate 
architect, though this has been the pre- 
vailing custom.” Mr. Marr is a graduate 
of the Tennessee School for the Deaf and 
of Gallaudet College. He designed a 
number of the buildings at the Tennessee 
School. 





Rupert Hughes Admits His Deafness 


Rupert Hughes, the famous novelist, 
had an article, “New Ears for Old,” in 
Liberty, January 26, 1935. Mr. Hughes’ 
treatment of the subject is especially de- 
lightful, for it is personal, humorous, 
and very human. 

“When my deafness was first becoming 
notorious,” he says, “the editor of a 
magazine asked me to write an article 
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giving advice to those who have to deal 
with deaf people, telling them what an- 
noys us, what not to do and what to do. 
That was one of the few articles I ever 
refused to write, on any subject. I said 
sternly: 

““‘My deafness is none of the public’s 
business and I’m certainly not going to 
advertise my infirmities. They are both- 
ersome enough to me and those who have 
to holler at me without my annoying the 
public with them.’ ” 

Mr. Hughes’ change of front is just 
another indication of the more whole- 
some attitude toward deafness which has 
grown out of the widespread, successful 
efforts to mitigate its effects. He is a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Los Angeles League. 





Adult Education 


The tenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education will 
be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 
20, 21, and 22. There will be sessions 
on public schools as adult education 
centers; adult education in rural com- 
munities; adult education under public 
auspices; vocational education and ad- 
justment for adults; rural library serv- 
ice; avocational interests of adults; train- 
ing community leaders; readability; and 
mechanical aids to learning. Represen- 
tatives of organizations with adult edu- 
cation programs and all other interested 
persons are cordially invited to attend 
the meetings. The address of the Asso- 
ciation is 60 East 42 Street, New York 
City. 





Group Aids in Churches 


The Sonotone Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C. has recently installed ampli- 
fiers, with bone and air conduction re- 
ceivers, in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
of Washington. This makes, so far as 
the Vo.tta Review is informed, the 
fourteenth church in Washington to be 
equipped with ear phones. The VOLTA 
Review is always glad to publish news 
of such installations. 
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School Reports 


Among the most important departments 
of the Volta Bureau library is that devoted 
to the school reports. The shelves contain 
reports from all the schools for the deaf in 
the United States from the earliest begin- 
ning of each school; and there are also re- 
ports from many foreign countries. The 
supply is continually being augmented by 
the new bulletins coming in each year and 
sent to the Volta Bureau through the cour- 
tesy of the schools, 

Many of these reports are intensely in- 
teresting, most of them are attractively 
printed and illustrated, and all of them 
taken together make an impressive record 
of the efforts in behalf of deaf children. 

Among the reports received lately are 
those of the Colorado, Florida, North Car- 
olina and Rhode Island Schools, Kendall 
School and Gallaudet College. The Florida 
bulletin has some beautiful illustrations of 
the school rooms and buildings. The 
frontispiece shows the lily pool recently 
constructed on the campus as a C.W.A. 
project. The pictures of classes in auricu- 
lar training indicate that the use of hearing 
aids is becoming an important factor of 
school work. 

A noteworthy item in the report from 
the Colorado School concerns the fact that 
the dairy herd developed at the school 
stands second in the United States and 
Canada in milk production. At the state 
fair in Pueblo, the herd received two blue 
ribbons and also had the grand champion 
cow of the show. 

The Rhode Island School report includes 
the impressive fact that of the graduating 
class of 1933, consisting of ten pupils, 
eight entered higher institutes of learning 
with hearing students, and all are in the 
upper half of their classes. 

The North Carolina bulletin emphasizes 
the growing need in all schools for the deaf 
of better vocational training. Classes in 
floriculture, market gardening and general 
truck gardening are recommended and 
there is a plea for technically trained 
teachers in all branches of industrial work. 


The Gallaudet College bulletin is illus- 
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trated by block prints done by students of 
the college. 

Among the foreign reports received 
lately is one from the Japanese Minister of 
State for Education. Since 1923, these 
statements from the department of educa- 
tion of Tokyo have been translated into 
English and published as bound volumes. 
The information in regard to schools for 
the deaf in Japan is not extensive, the 
Tokyo School being the only one about 
which statistics are given. 

Another foreign report, which deals only 
indirectly with school work, but which con- 
tains important information concerning 
the deaf in Spain, is a pamphlet entitled 
“Relacion moral y economica correspon- 
diente al ano 1933 de la Sociedad de So- 
corros Mutuos entre los Sordomudos de 
ambos sexos de Cataluna en Barcelona, 
fondada en 1909.” (Ethical and Economic 
Report for the Year 1933 of the Mutual 
Aid Society of Deaf Mutes of Both Sexes 
of Catalonia, Barcelona, founded in 1909.) 





From The Buff and Blue 


The December Buff and Blue, the little 
magazine published by the literary depart- 
ment of Gallaudet College, contains a 
poem by Dr. Percival Hall, “I Still Can 
Hear.” The verses, which are written from 
the point of view of a deaf person, were 
suggested by a recent address of Cadwal- 
lader Washburn before the students. 





Belgian League for the Hard of 
Hearing 


Union Nationale des durs doreille et 
Sourds (National union of the hard of 
hearing and the deaf) is the title of a 
new organization recently formed in Bel- 
gium. Its further title is Union Belge 
Anti-Surdité (Belgian Union Against 
Deafness). The office of the Secretary- 
General is at Grand’Place, 30, Courtrai, 
Belgium. 





The man who merits power knows how 
to use it. 


—Fiorello H. La Guardia. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 197 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 197 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
See adv. on page 197 








A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 
Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 
BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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Central Institute’s Summer School 


The Teachers Training College of Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf.announces an 
advanced course for teachers of the deaf 
and speech defectives, to be given at 
Frankfort, Michigan, June 24 to July 27, 
1935. Any teacher of the deaf or of 
speech defectives who has a total of two 
years of training and one year of teach- 
ing or one year of training and two 
years of teaching in this field of special 
pedagogy, is eligible. The fee of $100 
includes tuition for three courses elected 
by the applicant, and board and lodging 
for the five weeks at Frankfort, Michigan. 
Two semester hours’ credit for each course 
will be accepted by the College of Liberal 
Arts of Washington University, St. Louis, 
for qualified participants who §satisfac- 
torily complete the courses elected. 


Each of the courses listed will meet 
six times per week for a one-hour session 
daily. Students may elect courses not in 
excess of six semester hours’ credit. The 
special courses offered are: Pre-School 
Deaf, Julia M. Connery; Physics of 
Sound, Harold C. Franklin, B.A.; Prin- 
ciples and Practice of the Acoustic Meth- 
od, Max A. Goldstein, M.D.; Speech Im- 
provement in the Hard of Hearing, Fran- 
ces H. Lester, B.S.; Congenital Aphasia, 
Mildred A. McGinnis, B.S.; Tests and 
Measurements of the Deaf and Speech 
Defective Child, Helen F. Schick, Ph.D. 


Frankfort is a summer resort located 
on the shore of Lake Michigan. Living 
arrangements for teachers attending the 
course will be made in the private homes 
of Frankfort residents. 





A Correction 

In the January VotTa Review an item 
about the Louisville, Kentucky, League 
for the Hard of Hearing erroneously 
located the organization in Louisville, In- 
diana. This was a poor return for the 
pleasant compliment paid the Voita ReE- 
vIEw by the Louisville (Kentucky) 
League. Apologies are in order and are 
hereby tendered. 
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President Roosevelt and a Deaf Boy 





1 The Rochester Advocate for January 

n contains two interesting items that reveal 

af once more the ready sympathy and kind- 

at ness of President Roosevelt. James Car- C LCD) 

7, ney, a former pupil of the Rochester 

yf School, was stricken with infantile pa- 

0 ralysis during one of the vacations while a 

h- he was a pupil in the kindergarten de- 

10 partment. In 1933, he was allowed to CTT IAM - 
al return to the school, although he was 

0 still badly crippled and unable to walk. ] P 

“d The boys helped him to go to meals, as- i} 

1g sisted him in the dormitory, even took 4 AY eg 

n. him to ball games in his wheel chair. In 

se the spring of 1934, he was taken to 

al Warm Springs, Georgia, for treatment. A NEW 

is, As the only deaf person there, he was CREATION 
c- at first very lonely, but nurses and pa- 


tients soon learned how to talk with him, The latest and 


and James became popular with his new greatest of the famous 























et 
it friends. When President Roosevelt visited Merriam-Websters — 
*n the Warm Springs Fountistion to take backed by a century 
‘ei part in its dedication last November, he of leadership and rep- 
ol sought out the deaf boy and made a point CEE ee ee 
P a" ° . g the ighest 
of of talking with him. At the Founders i agape: Se 
i Day Thanksgiving dinner, James was in- oe P. 
" vited to sit at the President’s table. Jae congen 
l- cost of $1,300,000. 
m- 
m- N.E-A. Meets in Denver ; WEBSTER’S NEW 
ia, The National Education Association 
nd will ,hold its 1935 meeting in Denver, INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
ch Colorado, during July. Complete infor- Second Edition 
D. mation may be obtained from A. Helen 
ed Anderson, supervisor of publications, , 
ing Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colo- 1600,000 Entries—i22,000 Not Found in Any Other Dietion- 
h rado ary {Thousands of New Words {12,000 Terms Illustrated 
the “ {Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone {Thousands of 
nes Y Encyclopedic Articles 135,000 Geographical Entries 113,000 
ou Biographical Entries 1200 Valuable Tables {Synonyms and 
Sweet white roses in a vase, ER en Hee 
Sleek black velvet, filmy lace, 
And then—your face. See The New Merriam-Webster At Your 
em Tea-cups on a low oak stand, Bookstore Or Write For Pamphlet 
zue Small white china, silver band, 
sly And then—your hand. . 
In- Thin sweet tea in little sips, G. ny Cc. Merriam Co. 
the Sweet reproaches, saucy quips, 
RE- And then—your lips. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ky) -—From Buff and Blue. Written by Bertha 
are Marshall, a deaf student at Gallaudet 
College. SERIES 
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Now— 
The Originators of the 


TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 
Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 
TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 


e 
GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 
LINCOLN BUILDING 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone — are made in 
the U. S. Bi 














Playing Soldier 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 

vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Pictures Used with Drill Verbs 
(Continued from page 157) 


will be balls, pencils, and books of other 
colors, also.) 
Method 

The method of procedure for Sets II 
and III is the same as for Set I. The 
teacher refers to the pictures that bring 
in color as well as number and unlike 
objects; as, “Bring me the girl with three 
dolls,” “the boy with an apple and an 
orange,” “the baby with two red balls.” 


Set IV—Has and Have 
Material 

a. A set of pictures. Each picture 
shows one or more persons having hair, 
eyes, etc., of a decided color. 

b. Strips on which are printed such 
statements as the following: 

The baby has yellow hair and blue 
eyes. 

The boy has light brown hair, dark 
brown eyes, and freckles. 

The girl has long golden curls, blue 
eyes, and rosy cheeks. 

The woman has black curly hair, long 
eye lashes, and big blue eyes. 

Method 

a. These pictures are also first used 
for speech reading. The teacher says, 
“Show (or bring) me the woman with 
dark brown hair,” “the baby with rosy 
cheeks,” “the girl with long yellow curls,” 
“the baby with dimples,” etc. 

b. The teacher puts the pictures on 
the ledge, holds up one printed statement 
at a time, and calls upon a child to find 
the picture. The child takes the strip 
and after finding the picture (being care- 
ful to keep them together so that the 
children will understand that that partic- 
ular person is intended), holds them up 
before the class. 

Set V—Has on and Have on 
Material 

a. A set of pictures. The subject of 
each picture has on one or more articles 
(clothing or otherwise) of an unusual 
nature. 

b. Strips on which are printed such 








hi: 
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statements as the following: 
The boy has on a large straw hat. 
The girl has on a ragged dress. 
The dog has on a helmet. 
Method 
The procedure is the same as with pic- 
tures for has and have in describing the 
hair and eyes. 


Set Vi—Present Progressive 

Material 

a. A set of large pictures bringing in 
new vocabulary. 

b. Strips on which are printed such 
statements as the following: 

The dog is swimming. 

The girl is jumping rope. 

The woman is washing dishes. 

The boy is turning a hand spring. 
Method 

The same procedure is followed as for 
the last two mentioned sets. 


Set Vil—Predicate Adjective 
Material 

a. One set of large pictures. The 
subject of each suggests a thought that 
can be expressed by a definite qualify- 
ing adjective. 

Method 

a. These pictures are first given for 
speech reading with the verb saw. They 
are also used for reading and later, as 
in the paragraph below, for speech. The 
teacher places the pictures on the ledge, 
glances at them all as she makes her 
selection (being careful that the children 
cannot follow her eyes), and says, “I 
saw a woman in a picture.” (“In a pic- 
ture” is used the first time only.) “The 
woman is worried.” (In this one instance 
we disregard the principle of concord of 
tenses. The woman will still look wor- 
ried (is) when the child selects the pic- 
ture.) The one who finds the picture, 
holds it up so that all can see, and then 
puts it back on the ledge. 

b. The pictures are placed before the 
class. One child makes his mental selec- 
tion as the others close their eyes. He 
says, “I saw a boy. The boy is sick.” 
Someone finds the picture tallying with 
his remarks. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary ent at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 

Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 











CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 














2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 
out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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Jacobo Orellana Garrido 
(Continued from page 138) 


most recent of Sen. Orellana’s transla- 
tions is Dr. Decroly’s El Nino Anormal 
(The Abnormal Child) which was re- 
leased from the press during the autumn 
of 1934. Orellana has translated and 
introduced to Spanish readers more than 
a dozen important works on the psychol- 


_ ogy of education which have been pub- 


lished as part of Francisco Beltran’s series 
of Actualidades Pedagogicas. 

Recently the provision for the education 
of the deaf in Spain has been at a dead- 
lock. The beautiful old school building 
of the Colegio has been taken over by 
the Republican government and_trans- 
ferred to the administration of the ele- 
mentary schools. This summer, Orellana 
had the courage to organize a widely ad- 
vertised meeting of public protest, which 
was held in a large hall in the capital. 
Here, before a large and distinguished 
audience, he protested with flaming words 
against the conditions prevailing in the 
education of the deaf, and drafted a res- 
olution which was sent to the author- 
ities. It was a daring act, but it fulfilled 
its intentions and bore fruit to the bene- 
fit of the deaf. 

Director Orellana is not only a dili- 
gent writer, but also a devoted teacher, 
and his heart is with the deaf child. He 
has been consistently a friend to edu- 
cators of his own country and_ other 
Spanish speaking nations. During the 
summer of 1934, he arranged a summer 
school for teachers of the deaf and other 
interested teachers near San Sebastian. 
It was well attended. Prof. Cruz Filipe 
from Oporto and Prof. E. Druot from 
Paris were present and gave lectures. 
Others who were invited but who were 
not able to attend were Director Lonnoy, 
Brussels, Prof. Mm. Julie de Miguel y 
Puy and the writer. The summer school 
was supported by the Spanish Ministry 
of Instruction. Director Orellana has 
already planned a summer school for 
1935. It will be held in Portugal near 
Oporto. Foreign students will be wel- 
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come. The writer hopes to be able to 
accept the invitation to join this school. 
Spanish and French will be the languages 
used. 

The Madrid Colegio has a good man 
as leader. He is a man of fine character, 
an indefatigable worker, and an educator 
with wide experience in both practice and 
theory. The educational world of the 
deaf is very restricted in comparison with 
that of the hearing child and hearing 
youth. There is much reason to welcome 
every new leader who will add to the 
efficiency of our work for the deaf child. 





An Aid to Hearing Class 
(Continued from page 171) 
child does not hear nor see the lips of 
the teacher, a hearing aid is of value. 

A child whose hearing difficulty de- 
veloped after the acquisition of speech 
will not have a marked speech impedi- 
ment but his vocabulary may be retarded. 
A hearing aid is again of value in main- 
taining the growth of a vocabulary. 

In New York City where this method 
of teaching is carried on, Dr. Edmund 
Prince Fowler gives favorable reports. 
His statistics on this work for the past 
ten years are very encouraging. Our 
own experiment is still too infantile for 
any accurate conclusions. 

It is obvious from Dr. Fowler’s reports 
that results can be obtained only through 
co-operation and concentration of all 
agencies. There should be a systematized 
method of educating the public in regard 
to this movement, especially physicians, 
teachers and social agencies. The bene- 
fit of spreading such information will be 
far-reaching. 





Day Schools in Wisconsin 
(Continued from puge 142) 

ing number have college degrees. The 
teachers not only have their individual 
contacts but are in close touch with the 
families of their pupils. This helps to 
bring about a normal point of view in 
our deaf children, who need explanation 
and understanding of the home and com- 
munity in which they live. 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 
These are the outstanding 


characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 

Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 








The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 
School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 


Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Co-Principals 
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THE TELEPHONE 





ie. 
Dae WITH THIS AMPLIFIER 


F TELEPHONING is a trial—or denied you 
I entirely—this simple, unobtrusive Bell Tele- 
phone Amplifier should make it easy and pleas- 
ant. Most persons with impaired hearing find 
it effective. It may be attached permanently to 
any telephone. A handy dial regulates the voice- 
amplification to your needs, or cuts 
it off when others use the instru- 
ment. Ask your local Bell Telephone 
Company for a demonstration. 












WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 
There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Personality 
(Continued from page 162) 
lost! The dinner party with a stranger 
on your deaf side! The reunited family 
which forgets! Or worse, the family 
which remembers with intense pain! You 
turn every facet, seeking a light. The 
dinner partner looks surprised. You 
have guessed poorly. You think of a 
clever remark and fear it has been spo- 
ken before. You overcome your fear— 
and the remark falls flat. You try to 
hold the slipping conversation. You fail. 

These tragedies are no fault of the 
gem. The light is simply turned off. 
The only thing to do is to sit tight and 
hope you won’t nod at the wrong time, 
that your smile won’t crack. The light 
will come on in just a minute. 

Have you ever watched a well cut gem 
reflect the firelight on a quiet evening? 
A diamond is capable of greater luster 
when the immediate environment is dark. 
The only necessity is the greater Light to 
reflect, even though It be at a distance. 
There is no sparkle then, only a steady 
glow. I like to think that our person- 
alities are capable of that. Love has 
just such a glow. So has faith. 





With the Lip Reading Class 


(Continued from page 175) 
the five-and-ten cent store. And so the 


little boy who liked to play store, be- 
came one of the most important store- 
keepers in the world. 

Mr. Woolworth also built a tall sky- 
scraper. On April 24, 1913, President 
Wilson pressed a button at the White 
House in Washington; it flashed on 80,- 
000 lights through what was at that time 
the world’s highest building. 

(Adapted from C. S. Bailey: “Boys and 
Girls of Modern Days.”) 





The Association’s New President 
(Continued from page 137) 
the National Research Council. 

The Association is to be congratulated 
in securing as president a man with such 
a background of executive ability and 
high success in its field of work. 
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TEACHERS’ TRAINING COLLEGE 


of 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE for the DEAF 


_ Affiliated with 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 
offers an 
Advanced Course for Teachers of the Deaf and Speech Defectives 


to be given at 


FRANKFORT, MICHIGAN 
JUNE 24 TO JULY 27, 1935 


Any teacher of the deaf or of speech defectives who has a total of two years 
of training and one year of teaching, or one year of training and two years of 
teaching in this field of special pedagogy, is eligible. 

All applicants must have perfect hearing, speech, and sight. 

A fee of $100.00 per participant will be charged. This fee includes tuition 
for three courses elected by the applicant, and board and lodging for the five 
weeks at Frankfort, Michigan. 

Two semester hours’ credit for each course will be given by Central Insti- 
tute and accepted by the College of Liberal Arts of Washington University for 
qualified participants who satisfactorily complete the courses elected. Each of 
the courses listed will meet six times per week for a one-hour session daily. 

Students may elect courses not in excess of six semester hours’ credit. 
The credits from Washington University are generally accepted by universities 
and colleges and may be transferred to the college where the student desires to 
qualify for a degree. 


COURSES OFFERED: 


Preschool Deaf - - - - - - - - - Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
Physics of Sound - - Harorp C. FRANKLIN, B.A., Lecturer on Physics 
Principles and Practice of the Acoustic Method: 
Max A. GotpsteIn, M.D., F.A.C.S., Director 
Speech Improvement in the Hard-of-Hearing: 
Frances H. Lester, B.S., Lecturer on Lip Reading 
Congenital Aphasia: 
Mitprep A. McGinnis, B.S., Teacher-in-Charge Speech Correction Dept. 
Tests and Measurements of the Deaf and Speech Defective Child: 
HELEN F. Scuicx, Ph.D., Psychologist 


Frankfort is a small, attractive summer resort on the west coast of Michigan half way between 
Muskegon and Charlevoix. It offers one of the best beaches on Lake Michigan with boating, fishing, 
bathing, golf, and excellent woods for rambling and picnics. It is in the heart of Michigan’s fruit belt 
with climate that cannot be surpassed. 

All lectures and demonstrations will be presented in the Frankfort Public School, which has been 
placed at the disposal of our faculty during this period. Living arrangements for teachers attending 
the course will be made in the private homes of Frankfort residents. 


Address all communications to 


HELEN F. SCHICK, Registrar 
818 S. Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
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DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-O-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 


AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, 3.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 
Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to E. FRANCES HANCOCK 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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Home and School 
(Continued from page 154) 


One of them is in a school which re- 
gards the deaf boy as something between a 
nuisance and a joke. An error in lip read- 
ing — embarrassing enough at best — is 
cause for merriment; his peculiarities of 
speech are met with impatience; his re- 
quest for more complete explanation is 
regarded as evidence of incapacity. 

The other, differently placed, receives 
common courtesy in his relations with 
students and instructors, precisely as the 
students from foreign countries do when 
errors of language or speech occur. As 
with other students, outside appointments 
are given to clear up obscure points aris- 
ing in class. His intelligence, academic 
preparation, and industry are recognized 
as the essential qualities which justify his 
attendance. 

Need there be any question as to which 
student will succeed, and why? 

Certainly, somewhere back of every 
conquering deaf student, stand people 
who believe in his possibilities and have 
imbued him with courage to carry through 
a difficult project. 

But, says someone, why is it so desir- 
able for a deaf person to be educated 
among hearing people? The answers are 
many. It is a great thing to be able to 
adjust oneself to one’s environment. Per- 
sonally, it means ability to enjoy life and 
to live usefully. Spiritually, it means 
more sources of growth, more available 
reservoirs of great thinking, more ave- 
nues of service. Economically, it means 
better opportunities, both through valu- 
able contacts and through ability to deal 
with employers and fellow workers on 
common grounds of communication and 
understanding. Eugenically, it means 
greater possibility of marriages which will 
not intensify any existing strain of deafness, 
and greater chance to understand the eu- 
genic side of the situation. Socially, it 
offers life lessons and contacts full of 
value. Educationally, it provides the only 
possibility of reaching the highest levels 
attainable by hearing young people. 
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Humanly, it means the everlasting chal- 
lenge of the thing deemed impossible; the 
chance to prove that “they can conquer 
who believe they can.” 

But, comes the query, does not such an 
education deprive the deaf person of the 
pleasure and illumination he might de- 
rive from use of the sign language? How 
about his relations with his fellow-deaf? 
The answer is this: the sign language if 
desired can be mastered easily and rapid- 
ly by any intelligent person at practically 
any age; but habits and attitudes and 
attainments which adjust the deaf person 
to the world as it is are matters of years—- 
and the years of youth pass all too 
quickly. 

Whether or not there be agreement in 
regard to the value of successful educa- 
tion of the deaf with the hearing, there 
remain these conquering students who 


have done the thing; and _ the factor 
which, in addition to mental ability, 
preparation, and opportunity, seems to 


have been the decisive one in them and 
their guides is perhaps best set forth in 
Tennyson’s Merlin and the Gleam: 

“Q young Mariner, 

Down to the haven, 

Call your companions, 

Launch your vessel 

And crowd your canvas, 

And, ere it vanishes 

Over the margin, 

After it, follow it, 

Follow the gleam.” 





Silent Films for Distribution 


George Schneider, 178 East 95 Street, 
New York City, announces that he has 
for distribution a number of the out- 
standing silent UFA productions, all titled 
in English. Among them are “Siegfried,” 
“Frederick the Great,” and “By Rocket 
to the Moon.” All the UFA films are of 
high quality and the historical plays have 
been worked out with especial care. “By 
Rocket to the Moon” a story of the Jules 
Verne type, was the last of the silent 
“super-films” produced by UFA. 
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IMPAIRED 
HEARING??? 


Radioear announces two 

new and important de- 

velopments in the De 
Luxe models 





powerful BONE CON- 
DUCTION RECEIVER’ “wi which retains all of 
the fine qualities of tone of the Radioear minia- 
ture bone conduction receiver. If your 
can be aided by an efficient, convenient 
inconspicuous bone conduction receiver will 
want to see this newest and latest ioear 
development. 

The second is a material reduction in the 
current drain, with a corres; ingly lower 
operating cost for batteries. is especially 
important to users of the coal conduction 
receiver. 

The De Luxe Radioear has been establishing 
enviable records for economical operation ever 
since it was placed on the market. These new 
developments will interest everyone who wishes 
to minimize his hearing impairment. 

Manufactured, Laboratory Tested 
and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department BA 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














ALL 
CHURCHES 


TH EATRES 


should have 
TRIMM FEATHER- 
WEIGHT EARPHONES 


installed for those with 
impaired hearing. 





Send us the name of 
your Church or Thea- 
tre. We will present 
all the costs and de- 
tails to them. 


TRIMM 


RADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Earphone Specialists 
1528 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Some hear best with 
BONE CONDUCTIO 
bo =o 


others hear best with 


AIR CONDUCTION 
ARS 


This scientific ! 7 
HEARING AID offers you both: 


Do you realize that different cases need different types of hearing aid? 
a, Western Electric makes the Audiphone in bone conduction and air 
conduction types—in varying powers. All are light, compact, engi- 
neered by sound-transmission experts at Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and Western Electric— your assurance of natural sound. Thanks to 
unit design, latest improvements can be added to Audiphones now in 
use. @, Try both bone conduction and air conduction Audiphones— 
the only sure way to learn which type you need. 


SS 
Consult telephone directory for address of Graybar branch 


~~ 
in your city, or mail coupon to Graybar Electric Co., | 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y., for full information on | 


Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 


ves | 6s HEARING AID- 


Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 151) _ 
3. Why are you change your face? 
No same face before. Better before. 
4. I hope I will be last think so in test. 
5. I am troublesome of my finger. Cut 


the knife. How? Too much the pie. 
Boy gave. Selfish. Punish. 
6. Miss C crossed the boys in 





chapel because boys careless the tie, 
careless the hairs, some of. Miss C 
pleasanted girls because girls always 
clean the dress, clean the face, all of. 


Miss C best the girls. Boys told 


me girls are show off. 











Four and a Half Senses 
(Continued from page 170) 


relations about it, and many a demon- 
stration I gave on those little cars. Only 
a few days before we left the island, | 
had to show its advantages to a huge 
man who ran a café and restaurant and 
food shop combined, and as we sat at a 
little table on the terrace facing the 
sparkling Mediterranean on a hot after- 
noon in late September, while he toiled 
to understand its intricacies, crowds of 
the café patrons, humble people, gath- 
ered round and sympathized or jeered at 
his efforts. I almost felt guilty for leav- 
ing the island before he was convinced. 





Inter-School Typing Contest 


The winners in the January Inter-School 
Typing Contest who received ribbons for 
speed were: 

First Place, Arline Peterson, 

Iowa School ______..___... _ 45 w.p.m. 
Second Place, Noreen Ar- 

buckle, California School... 41 w.p.m. 
Third Place, Joseph Breit- 

wieser, North Dakota School 35 w.p.m. 

Miss Peterson won first place in the 
November, 1934, contest also. Those who 
received honorable mention for neatness 
and accuracy are: Marjorie McDaniel, Ore- 
gon School; Esther Arline Brooks, Mt. 
Airy; and Mary Stubbins, West Virginia 
School. 
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Case Schools of Lip Reading 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes 
Normal Training to Qualified Applicants 


625 Story Building Hotel Green 
LOS ANGELES PASADENA 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 4007 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 
Private Lessons Graded Classes Practice Groups 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Twenty-first Year, 1934-35 
No-mal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Normal Courses 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 








Write for the Volta Bureau’s List of 
Lip Reading Text Books and 
Reference Books 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 


SPRING TERM—MARCH 1-JUNE 1 
SUMMER TERM—JULY 8-AUGUST 16 


Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Lectures 
Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, aad en and MULLER-WALL 


Small Group Cl 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 








THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH READING 


For Adults and Children 
918 HENDERSON ST., APT. 3, COLUMBIA, S. C. 





Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 


BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 








PLEASE NOTIFY US PROMPTLY 
IF YOU 
CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 
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Starting a Print Shop 
(Continued from page 161) 


type should be purchased, for it is not 
real economy to purchase bardly-worn 
second-hand type, obsolete faces, freakish 
faces, or cheap type that wears out quick- 
ly. As types wax and wane in popular- 
ity with the exception of a few that have 
been tested by use throughout the cen- 
turies, these few faces are the safest to 
begin with. 

One has the choice of doing general 
job printing or specialty printing com- 
prising a few items such as office forms, 
letterheads, or handbills. General job 
work calls for a large variety of type 
faces in many sizes not available through 
the trade composition plant, as well as 
some to match, and also requires other 
items of equipment such as a_ punch, 
stapler, perforator, etc. This class of 
work pays well, but at the same time it re- 
quires constant work on the part of the 
salesman in unearthing orders. 

On the other hand, specialty printing 
requires only sufficient equipment to take 
care of one or two classes of work. There 
is, for instance, the printing of labels for 
a manufacturer, which insures _year- 
around work on equipment consisting of 
a press and a cut, and there is no sales- 
man to pocket half of the income. 

The code for the Graphic Arts does not 
prove an obstacle to the beginning of a 
new business that is started with the idea 
of giving service and quality in printing 
on a fair price basis. In fact, a price 
determination schedule, now a law, cov- 
ering some standard printing forms is of 
great value to the beginner in business, 
for it not only instructs him how to price 
his work properly, but also protects him 
from other destructive price cutters. 

While printing is an excellent business 
for a deafened man, it is no get-rich- 
quick scheme. Its initial success depends 
on the ability, the versatility, and the 
ingenuity of the owner. In fact, it takes 
something more than knowledge of how 
to hold a stick and how to feed a press 
—the ability to cope with various prob- 
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lems. But my own experience has shown 
that the deafened man with some training 
and the desire to learn printing, can do 
so, and ability to cope with problems is 
not contingent upon hearing. 





The Mothers Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 146) 

the wasp reminds me so much of Den- 
nis. Butterflies, bugs, worms, fascinate 
him, and he will often spend hours watch- 
ing them, much of the time lying flat on 
his stomach. He was heartbroken when 
the children would kill them. ... I 
know, Mrs. C., you will be pleased with 
the discipline Donald receives at school. 
Dennis has been helped greatly. . . . Mrs. 
E., we like to have in our group one who 
has accomplished so much. My little 
deaf son’s education sometimes seems to 
me like a long steep hill that is hard to 
climb and I wonder if we shall ever 
reach the top. It certainly is a consola- 
tion to have someone in our group who 
has almost reached the top.... I en- 
joyed the New Year’s resolutions under 
Home and School in the January Vota 
Review. That expresses exactly how I 
feel about my son, and I sincerely hope 
I may have the faith and courage to 
carry them on as far as possible. 

Mrs. A. R. B., Nebraska 

What a wealth of food for thought 
your letters have contained. I have read 
and re-read them. ... I have enjoyed 
the discussion of day and _ residential 
schools. . . . 

I have called on all the parents of our 
day school pupils. I could not help but 
feel a heartache when I found that none 
of the parents belong to the Association 
or take the Votta REVIEW. 

I received my copy of the Proceedings 
of the International Congress on the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf, which was held at 
the New Jersey School at West Trenton. 
It came out in book form this summer. 
I only wish that each of you mothers, 
especially those who have small children, 
had a copy. You will find it most in- 
spiring. 
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MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
School of Li 
MRS. THEO. KOENIG, Assistant 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Address communications to Mrs. Theo. Koenig 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
y 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 ‘Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of ——. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 
Visitors Welcome 








GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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This Month’s Contributors 
(Continued from page 131) 


dia, China, Japan, the Near East, Egypt, Hawaii 
and Alaska. She has also made frequent trips 
to Russia, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia to col- 
lect art objects for her gift shop in Majorca. 


A Buffalo otologist, Dr. R. B. Rossell has for 


the past two years conducted examinations of 


-Buffalo school children. 

Clyde S. Creel is a Missouri writer, active in 
the Kansas City League. 

A teacher of lip reading in St. Louis, Hilda 
> ag is also editor of the St. Louis League 

ife. 





THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


BY 
OLIVE WHILDIN AND AGATHA SCALLY 


PRICE $3.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








New Edition of 


TIMELY TOPICS 


1934-35 


AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT, Editor 


Better than ever 
$10 a year 
“I like the new practice material by Mr. and Mrs. 


Knight. Put me down for a full set.” 
—A teacher of lip reading in Pennsylvania. 


Godfrey-Knight 
Group Practice Cards 


12 sets of cards dealing with attractive and 
interesting subjects arranged for small groups 
of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 





Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. WASH., D. C. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Don’t think you can’t be senile at the 
age of twenty-two. 


—Gertrude Stein. 





Common sense is the gift of heaven: 
enough of it is genius. 
—Exchange. 





We are creatures of habit. We easily 
form habits that are not good for us, 
Worry is the prime one. Habits of hap- 
piness are just as easy. Try pushing 
worry aside, out of your mind, out of 
your life. It may beat you, but try it 
again. You'll find resisting not so hard. 
Eventually worry will give you up as a 
bad job. 

—London Tid Bits. 





It is the little bits of things that fret 
and worry us: we kan dodge an elefunt 
but we kan’t a fli. 

—Josh Billings. 
Swat it. 





The zest of rivalry, the thrill of mea- 
suring one’s strength of skill or ingenuity 
against that of one’s fellows, teaches 
youth to know both his comrades and 
himself. He learns by his failures as 
well as by his successes—if these are 
guided constructively—to respect worthi- 
ness wherever he finds it, in himself or 
in others. 

In smoothing the way for sensitive 
young personalities, let us not wholly 
deny to them either the joys or the les- 
sons of keen, clear competition. 


—M. V. Bingham. 





The real problem concerning your 
leisure is how to keep other people from 
using it. 

—Jacksonville Journal. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpstein, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 


EASY LIP READING LESSONS FOR 
PRACTICE CLASSES 
Mimeographed and Bound 





Exercises Based on 
Vowel and Consonant Movements 
-: Easy Stories :- 


Arranged by 
ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS 


May be used by teachers of any 
method. 


PRICE, $1.00 





Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 


With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de 
voted to instructions for such use. 

Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 
insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
EMPLOYED TEACHER, experienced in advanced 
and college preparatory work, desires advancement, 
1935-36. Interested also in summer tutoring. Address 
Box 19, Volta Bureau. 


TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER 
desires position for 1935. Address H. O., The Volta 
Bureau. 














EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF DEAF WISHES 
position in New York City for summer: tutoring, 
coaching, lip reading. Also position for 1935-36. Pri- 
vate pupil or day school preferred. Address Box 75, 
The Volta Bureau. 











The Volta Review 


There is one basic truth we must ever 
keep in mind if we are to remain a truly 
free people, and that is this: No govern- 
ment can or will give the people some- 
thing for nothing. It will always exact 
its price for each “gift,” and that price 
is and always has been the liberty of the 
citigem. .... 

The same thing happened to the Roman 
Republic. Can’t we profit by the ex- 
perience of history? 


—Richard Marlowe. 





If Ole Doc Townsend’s pension plan 
goes through, you are going to be amazed 
to see how fast some of your middle- 
aged friends and acquaintances age. 

—Macon Telegraph. 





We shall be truly clever when we no 
longer deceive ourselves. 


—Roy L. Smith. 





One single year that education is neg- 
lected can never be brought back. We 
can build roads any time and we can 
glorify the cause whenever we want to, 
even if we have to buy the boats for it, 
but where you lose one year in public 
education it can never be regained. 


—Al Smith. 





The Arts offer a fine way of being 
practical and a practical way of being 
fine. 

Schools must help all young Robinson 
Crusoes to re-invent the arts, skills and 
ideals of craftsmanship. 

—James M. Spinning. 





Incomes are like mops—you have to 
squeeze them to make them keep on 
working efficiently. 


—Rich Richard’s Similes. 





Women have learned it is a privilege, 
not a Barden, to stay at home. 


—Mrs. Thomas A. Edison. 





Men of culture are the true apostles of 
equality. 
—Matthew Arnold. 
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The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Organization, Established in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Honorary Vice-President, 
Honorary Director, 


President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 


OFFICERS 


First Vice-President, E. McK. GOODWIN 
Second Vice-President, LUCILE M. MOORE 


1932-1935 
FRANK M. DRIGGS 


Superintendent, Utah School for 
the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 


E. McK. GOODWIN 


Superintendent, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Morgan- 
ton, N. C 


A. G MANNING 


St@perintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


O. M. PITTENGER 


Superintendent, Indiana School 
~~, the Deaf, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


*BExecutive Committee 


DR. GORDON BERRY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


KNIGHT DUNLAP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ARTHUR I. GATES, 
New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF ACTIVE DIRECTORS 


1933-1936 
HARVEY FLETCHER 
Past President, American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Principal, Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 
*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Head Teacher, Parker Practice 
School, Chicago, IIl. 
*HARRIS TAYLOR 
Superintendent, Institution for 


the Improved Instruction of 
the Deaf, New York City. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR, 
Washington, D 4 


VERN KNUDSEN, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MRS. EDMUND LYON, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
DAVID FAIRCHILD 


Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 


1934-1937 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS 


Principal, Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 


DAN T. CLOUD 
Managing Officer, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 


*T. C. FORRESTER 
Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, Roches- 
Oh, wee we 


H. M. McMANAWAY 
Superintendent, Virginia School 
for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
LUCILE M. MOORE 
Supervising Teacher, Florida 
School for the Deaf, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


DR. HORACE NEWHART, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS, 
Boston, Mass. 


MRS. NATHAN TODD 
PORTER, JR. 
Montclair, N. J. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: The Volta Review, An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Educators, 
Parents, and Friends of the Deaf, and for the Hard of Hearing. 


HEADQUARTERS: The Volta Bureau, For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 
Relating to the Deaf. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND EDITOR: Josephine B. Timberlake 


























The Organization Behind Fairchild 


Reeorders and Multiple 
Hearing Aids 


FAIRCHILD Sound Recorders and Multiple Hearing Aids are built by an 
organization known throughout the civilized world for the high precision of 
its products. 

FoR MORE than sixteen years the Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation 
has been engaged in the manufacture of Fairchild Aerial Cameras which have 
become world-famous for their advanced engineering design, precision manu- 
facture and outstanding performance. 

IN ADDITION to the manufacture of aerial cameras, the Fairchild Corpora- 
tion has for many years built a sound recording instrument which carries the 
endorsement of leading educators in the fields of speech, languages and music. 
This instrument, with its adaptation of the multiple hearing aid, also has 
proved to be an outstanding teaching aid for the deaf and hard of hearing. 

THE success of this modern teaching aid has been due chiefly to the full 
application of the experience and facilities of the Fairchild organization. The 
same technical staff that developed the highly scientific Fairchild Aerial 
Camera, the same manufacturing facilities and the same’ highly trained per- 
sonnel have been employed in the design, fabrication and assembly of the 
Fairchild Sound Recorder and Multiple Hearing Aid. 

NOTWITHSTANDING its own wide experience, the Fairchild organization 
makes it a policy to consult with leading authorities in the various fields whi®h 
it serves. This is definite assurance of the advanced design of its products 
in keeping with the ever-expanding requirements of those to be served. It is 
for this reason that the Fairchild Sound Recorder and Multiple Hearing Aid 
offers more teaching services than any other similar device. 


Recording Instrument Division 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


62-10 Woodside Avenue " Woodside (New York), N. Y. 


The home of ° 
Fairchild Sound 
Recording | 
Instruments and 
Multiple Hearing | 
Aids. This mod- | 
ern factory build- | 
ing is equipped 
with the finest 
precision ma- 
chinery in the 
hands of a high- 
ly trained per- 
sonnel. 
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